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THE PLEASURES OF REPUTATION. 


F1-n0-T1 was considered a young man of talents ; he led in Pe- 
kin a happy and comfortable life. In the prime of youth, of a 
highly respectable family, and enjoying a most agreeable compe- 
tence, he was exceedingly popular among the gentlemen whom he 
entertained at his board, and the ladies who thought he might pro- 
pose. Although the Chinese are not generally sociable, Fi-ho-ti 
had ventured to set the fashion of giving entertainments, in which 
ceremony was banished for mirth. All the pleasures of life were 
at his command : he drank, though without excess, the cup of en- 
joyment ; ate, laughed, and loved his fill. No man in Pekin was 
more awake during the day, or enjoyed a serener slumber during 
the night. 

In an evil hour, it so happened that Fi-ho-ti discovered that he 
possessed the talents we have referred to. A philosopher—who, 
being also his uncle, had the double right, both of philosophy and 
relationship, to say everything unpleasant to him—took it into his 
head to be very indignant at the happy life which Fi-ho-ti so peace- 
fully enjoyed. 

Accordingly, one beautiful morning he visited our young Chin- 
He found him in his summer-house, stretched on 


Epicurean. 
luxurious cushions, quafling the most delicious tea, in the finest 
little porcelain cups imaginable, reading a Chinese novel, and en- 
livening the study, from time to time, by a light conversation with 
a young lady who had come to visit him. 

Our philosopher was amazingly shocked at the prospect of so 
much comfort. Nothing could be more unphilosophical ; for the 
duty of philosophy being to charm us with life, she is anxious, in 
the first place, to make it a burden to us. The goddess is ena- 


a 
dent more than ever resigned 2imself to literary pursuits. He wrote 
again, and again succeeded : all the world declared that Fi-ho-ti 
had established his reputation, and he obtained the dazzling dis- 
tinction of Bin-sze. 

Was Fi-ho-ti the happier for his reputation? You shall judge. 

He went to call upon his uncle the mandarin. He imagined the 
mandarin would be delighted to find the success of his admonitions. 

The philosopher received him with a frigid embarrassment. He 
talked of the weather and the emperour—the last pagoda and the 
new fashion in tea-cups: he said not a word about his nephew's 
books. Fi-ho-ti was piqued ; he introduced the subject of his own 
accord. 

“Ah!” said the philosopher, dryly, “I understand you have 
written something that pleases the women; no doubt you will 
| grow solid as your judgment increases. But, to return to the 
tea-cups—"’ 

Fi-ho-ti was chagrined : he had lost the affections of his learned 
| uncle for ever; for he was now considered to be more learned than 
his uncle himself. The common mortification in success is to find 
| that your own family usually hate you for it. ‘My uncle no lon- 
ger loves me,” thought he, as he re-entered his palanquin. “ This 
| is a misfortune.’ Alas '—it was the effect of reruration! 

The heart of Fi-ho-ti was naturally kind and genial ; though the 
| thirst of pleasure was cooled in his veins, he still cherished the 
Ile summoned once more around him 











social desires of friendship 
| the comrades of his youth: he fancied they, at least, would be de- 
| lighted to find their friend not unworthy of their affection. He 
| received them with open arms—they returned his greeting with 
| shyness, and an awkward affectation of sympathy ; their conversa- 
| tion no longer flowed freely—they were afraid of committing them- 
| selves before so clever a man; they felt they were no longer with 
an equal, and yet they refused to acknowledge asuperiour. Fi-hv- 





moured of patience, but indignant at pleasure. 
Our sage was a man very much dishked and very much respected. 
Fi-ho-ti rose from his cushions, a little ashamed of being detected 





ti perceived, with indescribable grief, that a wall had grown up be- 
tween himselt and the companions of past years; their pursuits, 
| their feelings, were no longer the same. ‘They were not proud of 


received in the Pekin journals; he there read, every week and 
every month, that he was but a very poor sort of creature. One 
journal called him a fool, another a wretch; a third seriously de- 
posed that he was hump-backed ; a fourth, that none of his senti- 
ments could be found in the works of Confucius. In Pekin, any 
insinuation of originality is considered as a suspicion of the most 
unpardonable guilt. Other journals, indeed, did pot so much abuse 
as misrepresent him. He found his doctrines twisted into all man- 
ner of shapes. He could not defend them—for it is not dignified 
to reply to all the Pekin journals ; but he was assured by his flat- 
terers that truth would ultimately prevail, and posterity do him 
justice. “Alas!” thought Fi-ho-ti, “am I to be deemed a culprit 
all my life, in order that I may be acquitted after death! Is there 
no justice for me until I am past the power of malice' Surely 
this is a misfortune! Very likely; it was the necessary conse- 
quence of REPUTATION. 

Fi-ho-ti now began to perceive that the desire of fame was a 
chimera. He was yet credulous enough to follow another chimera, 
equally fallacious. He said to himself, “ It was poor and vain in 
me to desire to shine. Let me raise my heart to a more noble 
ambition ; let me desire onl; to instruct others.” 

Fraught with this lefty notion, Fi-ho-ti now conceived a more 
solid and a graver habit of mind: he became rigidly conscientious 
|| in the composition of his works. He no longer desired to write 
| what was brilliant, but to discover what was true. He erased, 
| without mercy, the most lively images—the most sparkling apho- 
risms—if even a doubt of their moral utility crossed his mind. He 
|| wasted two additional years of the short summer of youth: he 
| pave the fruits of his labour to the world in a book of the most 
| elaborate research, the only object of which was to enlighten his 
| countrymen. “ This, at least, they cannot abuse,” thought he, 
|| when he finished the last line. Ah! how much he was mistaken ! 
|| Doubtless, in other countries, the public are remarkably grateful 
Ito any author for correcting their prejudices and combating their 


| foibles; but in China, attack one orthodox errour, prove to the 
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in so agreeable an indolence, and reminded, for the first time, of | his suceess—they were jealous ; the friends of his youth were the || people that you wish to elevate and improve them, and renounce 


| 
the maxims of Chinese morality, which hold it highly improper for | 
a gentleman to be seen with a lady. ‘The novel fell from his hand ; 
and the young lady, frightened at the long beard and the long nails 
of the philosopher, would have run away, if her feet would have 
allowed her; as it was, she summoned her attendants, and hastened 
to complain to her friends of the manner in which the pleasantest 
tétes-a-tétes could be spoiled, when young men were so unfortunate 
as to have philosophers for uncles. | 
The mandarin—for Fi-ho-ti’s visiter enjoyed no less a dignity, 


. . | 
and was entitled to wear a blue globe in his cap—seeing the coast 





clear, hemmed three times, and commenced his avuncular admo- 
nitions. 

“Are you not ashamed, young man,” said he, “of the life that 
you lead! are you not ashamed to be so indolent and so happy? 
You possess talents ; you are in the prime of youth, you have 
already attained the rank of Keu-jin; are you deaf to the noble 
Your country calls upon you for exertion— | 


voice of ambition! 
seek to distinguish your name—recollect the example of Confucius, | 
give yourself up-to study—be wise and be great.” 
Much more to this effect spoke the mandarin, for he loved to hear 
himself talk ; and, like all men privileged to give advice, he fan- | 
cied that he was wonderfully eloquent. In this instance his vanity 


did not deceive him; for it was the vanity of another that he ad- || stretched on his couch, having just undergone the operation of 
setting, which a French surgeon had charitably performed on him. | 


° | 
“Ah!” said the author, “how very unlucky—how very un- 


dressed. 
be happy so long. 
him: he listened with attention to the exhortations of the philoso- | 


Visions of disquictude and fame floated before 


pher ; he resolved to distinguish himself and be wise. 

The mandarin was charmed with the success of his visit ; it was | 
a great triumph to disturb so much enjoyment. He went home 
and commenced a tract upon the advantages of philosophy. 

Every one knows that in China learning alone is the passport to 
the offices of state. What rank and fortune are in other countries, 
study is in the Celestial empire. P'i-ho-ti surrendered himself to | 
knowledge. He retired to a solitary cavern, near upon Kai-fon-gu ; 
he filled his retreat with books and instruments of science ; he re- 
nounced all social intercourse , the herbs of the plain and the 
water of the spring sufliced the tastes hitherto accustomed to the 
most delicious viands of Pekin. Forgetful of love and of pleasure, 
he consigned three of the fairest years of his existence to uninter- 
rupted labour. He instructed himself—he imagined he was capa- 
ble of instructing others. 

Fired with increasing ambition, our student returned to Pekin. | 
He composed a work, which, though light and witty enough to 
charm the gay, was the origin of a new school of philosophy. It 
was at once bold and polished; and the oldest mandarin or the 
youngest beauty of Pekin could equally appreciate and enjoy it. 

In one word, Fi-ho-ti’s book became the rage—I"i-ho-ti was che 
author of his day. 

Delighted by the authority of literary applause, our young stu- 


Fi-ho-ti was moved ; he felt he had been very foolish to | 


| acquaintance, which made his hair stand on end 
Ile contracted more and more the circle of his 


critics of his manhood. 





self at night upon his couch. Very likely: it was the eflect of 
| REPUTATION ! 

*“ But if the old friends are no more, I will gain new,” thought 
the student. ‘ Men of the same pursuits will have the same sym- 
pathies. I aspire to be a sage : I will court the friendship of sages. 

This was a notable idea of Fi-ho-ti's. He surrounded himself 
with the authors, the wits, and the wise men of Pekin. They ate 
his dinners—they made him read their manuscripts (and a bad 
handwriting in Chinese is no trifle !)—they told him he was a won- 


derful genius—and they abused him anonymously every week in 
the Pekin journals ; for China is perhaps the only despotism in 
the world in which the press is entirely free. The heart of Fi-ho- 
ti, yearning after friendship, found it impossible to expect a single 
friend among the literati of China; they were all too much en- 
They 





| grossed with themselves to dream of affection for another. 
| had no talk—no thought—no feeling—except that which expressed 
| love for their own books, and hatred for the books of their con- 
} temporaries. 

One day, Fi-ho-ti had the misfortune to break his leg. The 
most intimate of his acquaintance among the literati found him 


fortunate '” 


“You are extremely obliging,” said Fi-ho-ti, touched by his 


visiter’s evident emotion. 

“ Yes, it is particularly unlucky that your accident should occur 

just at this moment, for | wanted to consult you about this passage 

}in my new book before it is published to-morrow !” 

‘The broken leg of his friend seemed to the author only as an in- 
| terruption to the pleasure of reading his own works 
| But, above all, Fi-ho-ti found it impossible to trust men who | 
If you believed 


| gave the worst possible character of each other. 
the literati themselves, so envious, malignant, worthless, unprin- 
cipled a set of men as the literati of Pekin never were created! 

| Every new acquaintance he made told him an ancedote of an old 


Fi-ho-ti began | 
| 
to be alarmed. 


society, and resolved to renounce the notion of friendship among 
men of similar pursuits, 

Even in the remotest provinces of the Celestial Empire, the 
| writings of Fi-ho-ti were greatly approved. The gentlemen quo- | 
ted them at their tea, and the ladies wondered whether he was 


| good-looking ; but this applause—this interest that he inspired— | 


never reached the ears of Fi-ho-ti. He beheld not the smiles he 


| called forth by his wit, nor the tears he excited by his pathos : | 
\| all that he saw of the effects of his reputation was in the abuse he !! been only in love with his celebrity. 


: . > 7 
“This, too, is a misfortune,” thought Fi-ho-ti, as he threw him- || 


}| ject of his love. 


|| all happiness, all tranquillity for the rest of your life! 

F'i-ho-ti's book was received with the most frigid neglect by the 
|| philosophers :—first, because the Pekin philosophers are visiona- 
|| ries, and it did not build a system upon visions—and, secondly, 
| because of Fi-ho-ti himself they were exceedingly jealous. But 
|| from his old friends, the journalists of Pekin—O, Fo!—with what 
| invective, what calumny, what abuse it was honoured! He had 
sought to be the friend of his race—he was stigmatized as the 
direst of its enemics. He was accused of all manner of secret de- 
| signs; the painted slippers of the mandarins were in danger: and 
he had evidently intended to mufile all the bells of the grand pa- 
Alas! let no man wish to be a saint unless he is prepared 
to be a martyr. 

“Is this injustice ™” cried Fi-ho-ti to his flatterers. “ No," said 
they, with one voice; “no, Fi-ho-ti—it is Reputation !” 

Thoroughly disgusted with his ambition, Fi-ho-ti now resolved 
to resign himself once more to pleasure. Again he heard music, 
and again he feasted and made love. In vain! the zest, the appe- 
|| tite was gone. The sterner pursuits he had cultivated of late 
| years had rendered his mind incapable of appreciating the luxuries 

of frivolity. He had opened a gulf between himself and his youth ; 
| his heart could be young no more. 
‘| “One faithful breast shall console me for all,’ thought he. 
| * Yang-y-se is beautiful, and smiles upon me ; I will woo her.” 
Fi-ho-ti surrendered his whole soul to the new passion he had 
} conceived. Yang-y-se listened to him favourably. He could not 
complain of cruelty: he fancied himself beloved. With the gene- 
rous and unselfish ardour that belonged to his early character, and 
| which in China is so especially uncommon, he devoted his future 
| years to—he lavished the treasure of his affection upon—the ob- 
For some weeks he enjoyed a dream of delight ; 
| he woke from it too soon. A rival beauty was willing to attach 
to herself the wealthy and generous Fi-ho-ti. ‘* Why,” said she, 
| one day, ‘* why do you throw yourself away upon Yang-y-se? Do 
| you fancy she loves you! You are mistaken—she has no heart ; 
it is only her vanity that makes her willing to admit you as her 
lxlave.” Fi-ho-ti was incredulous and indignant. “ Read this 
letter,” said the rival beauty. “ Yang-y-se wrote it to me but the 
other day.” 

« Fi-ho-ti read as follows: 

“We had a charming supper with the gay author last night, and 
wished much for you. You need not rally me on my affection 
for him; I do not love him, but I am pleased to command jis at- 
tentions ; in a word, my vanity is flattered with the notion of chain- 
ing to myself one of the most distinguished persons in Pekin, But 
—love—ah ! that is quite another thing.” 





yoda! 





Fi-ho-ti’s eyes were now thoroughly opened. He recalled a 
| thousand little instances which had proved that Yang-y-se had 
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He saw at once the great curse of distinction. Be renowned, 
and you can never be loved for yourself! As you are hated, not 
for your vices, but your success, so are you loved, not for your ta- 
lents, but their fame. A man who has reputation is like a tower 
whose height is estimated by the length of its shadow. The sen- 
sitive and high-wrought mind of Fi-ho-ti now gave way to a gloomy 
‘espondency. Being himself misinterpreted, calumniated, and tra- 
duced ; and feeling that none loved him but through vanity ; that 
he stood alone with hix enemies in the world, he became the prey 
to misanthropy, and gnawed by perpetual suspicion. He distrusted 
the smiles of others. ‘The faces of men seemed to him as masks; 
he felt everywhere the presence of deceit. Yet these feelings had 
made no part of his early character, which was naturally frank, 
joyous, and confiding. Was the change a misfortune! Possibly ; 
but it was the effect of Reputation ! 

About this time, too, Fi-ho-ti began to feel the eflects of the se- 
vere study he had undergone. His health gave way ; his nerves 
were shattered ; he was in that terrible revolution in which the 
Mind—that vindictive labourer—wreaks its ire upon the enfeebled 
taskmaster, the Body. He walked the ghost of his :ormer self. 

One day he was standing pensively beside one of the streams 
that intersect the gardens of Pekin, and, gazing upon the waters, 
he muttered his bitter reveries. “Ah!” thought he, “why was I 
ever discontented with happiness? I was young, rich, cheerful ; 
and life to me was a perpetual holiday ; my friends caressed me, 
my mistress loved me for myself. No one hated, or maligned, or 
envied me. Like yon leaf upon the water, my soul danced merrily 
over the billows of existence. But courage, my heart! I[ have at 
least done some good , benevolence must experience gratitude— 
young Psi-ching, for instance. I have the pleasure of thinking 
that Ae must love me; I have made his fortune ; I have brought 
him from obscurity into repute; for it has been my character as 


yet never to be jealous of others !” 


Psi-ching was a young poet, who had been secretary to Fi-ho-ti. , 


The student had discovered genius and insatiable ambition in the 
young man; he had directed and advised his pursuits: he had 


raised him into fortune and notice ; he had enabled him to marry | 
the mistress he loved. Psi-ching vowed to him everlasting gratitude. | 
While Fi-ho-ti was thus consoling himself with the idea of Psi- | 


ching’s affection, it so happened that Psi-ching and one of the phi- 
losophers of the day whom the public voice esteemed second to 
Fi-ho-ti, passed along the banks of the river. A tree hid Fi-ho-ti 
from their sight; they were earnestly conversing, and F'i-ho-ti 
heard his own name more than once repeated. 

“ Yes,” said Psi-ching, * poor Fi-ho-ti cannot live much longer ; 
his health is broken; you will lose a formidable rival when he is 
dead.” 

The philosopher smiled. “ Why, it will certainly be a stone out 
of my way. You are constantly with him, I think.” 

“Tam. He is a charming person; but the real fact is, that, 
seeing he cannot live much longer, I am keeping a journal of his 
last days ; in a word, I shall write the history of my distinguished 
friend. 1 think it will take much, and have a prodigious sale.” 

The talkers passed on. 

Fi-ho-ti did not die so soon as was expected, and Psi-ching never 
published the journal from which he anticipated so much profit. 
But Fi-ho-ti ceased to be remarkable for the kindness of his heart 
and the philanthropy of his views. He was rather known for the 
sourness of his temper and the bitterness of his satire. 

By degrees he rose into public eminence, and on the accession 
of a new emperour, Fi-ho-ti was commanded to ask any favour that 


he desired. ‘The office of Tsung-tuh (or viceroy) of the rich pro- | 


vince of Chekiang was just vacant. The courtiers waited breath- 


less to hear the vacancy requested. The emperour smiled benignly 


—it was the post he secretly intended for Fi-ho-ti. ‘ Son of heaven, 
and lord of a myriad of years,” said the favourite, “ suffer then thy 
servant to retire into one of the monasteries of Kai-fon-gu, and— 
to change his name !" 

The last hope of peace that was left to Fi-ho-ti, was to escape 
from his—Reprurtation ! 
ED ee ee) 
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BEAU BRUMMELL. 


Tue origin of this once celebrated dandy is by no means so ob- 
scure as the pride of aristocracy and the envy of less successful 
roués have too often represented it. The grandfather of the beau, 
and the first of the Brummell family of whom there is any record, 
and who may be considered its founder, was originally one of the 
porters to the treasury, to which situation he had been preferred 
through the interest of Lord North. Being a pains-taking, prudent 
man, he contrived to give his sun, the father of the roué, a supe- 
riour education, and eventually succeeded in obtaining for him, 
through the interest of Lord North, a situation as one of the juniour 
clerks in the treasury. In process of time the young clerk rendered 
himgelf conspicuous by his assiduity and talent, particularly as an 
actuary, being then consideréd equal to what Chinnery was after- 
wards ; he was greatly noticed by the minister, and rapidly ad- 
vanced to a more important confidential office. In this position, 
being privy to all Lord North's movements, who was a great spe- 
eulator in the funds, Brommell's father contrived, by following his 
patron, to amass a considerable sum of money. The mother of the 
beau, who was one of the most beautiful women of her day, was, 
before her marriage, a Miss Richardson, sister to the celebrated 
lottery-office keeper, whose father had formerly kept a tavern in 
the neighbourhood of Charing-cross. His elder brother marricd 
Miss Daniels, with a good fortune, who lived at Donnington-park, 
Berkshire ; Bartie Burrell, a brother of Lord Gwvder's, also married 
one of the beau's sisters. George was sent with his elder brother, 
at an early age, to Eton, where his quaint humour and eccentrici- 


| ties of dress and manner were even then conspicuous among his || raise a laugh at the expense of the prince. Some idea of his ridicu- 
|| schoolfellows. From Eton he went, it is believed, to Oxford, but | lous vanity may be gathered from his expression to Colonel M’Ma- 
| of that the writer is not certain ; assuredly his attention to the pre- || hon. ‘J made him what he is,” said the beau, “and I can un- 
‘cepts of Alma Mater did not obtain him any degree, for of that | make him.” Shortly afterwards, as the prince was walking up St. 
|| there is no record. The splendid costume of the tenth Hussars, || James’s-street, leaning on the arm of Lord Moira, they met Lord 
‘| then commanded by the prince of Wales, and the much-talked of || Alvanley and Brummell coming dowr ; the prince accosted the 
| style and spirit of the corps, attracted the early notice of Brummell, || former, and entered into conversation with him—on his royal high- 
| who obtained an ensigncy in the regiment before he was twenty || ness departing, Brummell addressed Lord Alvanley, loud enough 
|| years of age, and thus made his first advance to a knowledge of || for the prince to hear, in the following manner :—* Alvanley, who 
| high society, and an introduction to the most finished gentleman in |! is your fat friend?” affecting not to know his former patron. The 
| Europe, who then performed the active duties of colonel. ‘The beau, || kind-hearted duke of York, who continued to think well of the beau 
if known to the prince of Wales, was not particularly noticed by || to the last, and did him many acts of service 1n his banishment, 
him until sometime afterwards, when, on the occasion of his mar- || tried to obtain forgiveness for him, but could never succeed. On 
riage, Brummell happened to be the officer on duty at Carlton- |! the prince regent’s arrival at Calais, in 1819, he visited the theatre, 
palace, and to that circufnstance, and the singular events of that || and as many years had thus elapsed, and the beau was in a forlorn 
night, he owed his subsequent close intimacy with the heir appa- || state, he thought he would try to revive a recollection of past 
rent, who, for many years afterwards, continued to honour him || friendship; for this purpose he placed himself in a conspicuous 








with his friendship, and not unfrequently made him his guest and || situation as the regent entered the theatre, on his way to his box. 


| companion. 
| ‘Lo those who knew Beau Brummell at the period alluded to, this 
' partiality of the prince will not appear surprising : the man was an 
|| oddity it is true, quite an original in his way, and the prince of 
| Wales has been often heard to declare his admiration of characters. 
“No man of genius,” said the prince, ‘* was ever seen without some 
corresponding peculiarity or eccentricity of conduct; and certainly 
|| Brummell displays distinguished traits of both.” It must, however, 
|| be admitted that the beau was the most superlative fellow of his 
‘class in London, whether for the taste and variety of his costume, 
‘or the polished nonchalance with which he occasionally gave an 
agreeable air to savings and doings which, in any other, would have 
| been characterised as rude and unfashionable. Nature had not been 


| 





dura mater was but indifferently furnished with the more solid or- 
gans of scientific acquirement, yet there was no lack of the viva- 
cious and the whimsical, plentifully spiced with a compound mix- 


ture between confidence and wit. He was, to use the prince’s own | 


words, *“*an excellent experimental tailor’s model to show off a well 


cut suit upon ;” a qualification that stood him in much respect in | 


those times, and was no slight recommendation to the gay prince 
himself. Brummell had succeeded to the post of Court Beau, vacant 
|| by the retirement of Prince Lascelles, (afterwards Lord Harewood, ) 

as the latter was des’ rnated, from the circumstantial manner in 
' which he imitated the dress and peculiarities of the heir apparent. 


who, in conjunction with Fox and Wyndham, played off the follow- 


r folly: Observing how minutely he copied every article of the prince's 


| costume, attending even to the minutia of a curl, they persuaded | 


altogether unkind to the dandy ; for although the depository of the | 


Of this nobleman an anecdote was related by the elder Sheridan, | 


ing trick upon Lascelles, by which they hoped to cure him of his | 


|| Brummell was not mistaken, the generous feelings of the prince 
(| overcame all remembrance of the past, he nodded to him as he 
|| went on, and the same evening sent him a handsome present by 
|] the hands of Sir Benjamin (now Lord) Bloomfield. When the 
| Whigs came into power, Brummell wrote to Lord Grey, and other 
|| old friends, imploring them to do something for him, and eventually 
| he was appointed British consul at Caen—a very snug sinecure, 
| which he might have continued to enjoy for the rest of his life; but, 
in his anxiety to obtain something better, he wrote home, com- 
| plaining that he had nothing to do, that a consul was quite uscless 
at Caen, and hoped they would remove him to some mor® active 
||duty, His enemies took advantage of this communication, and 
| acting upon his own assertion, suppressed the appointment, leaving 
poor Brummell to regret that his candour had lost him his salary 
| In 1838 he continued to reside, in his Norman retreat, on a pension 
'| from his own relations. 
|| The celebrated Beau Brummell died at Caen, in Normandy, on 
the thirtieth of March, at the age of sixty-two. He had heen long 
|| in distressed circumstances, living on the charity of friends, and 
latterly had been confined in a madhouse. 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Mary was closely confined in the castle of Tutbury, having 


| 
! 
| 


| the prince to join them in a hoax by concealing his queue, at that || watchful guardians, and great fears were obviously entertained ot 
‘time a very fashionable appendage, during dinner, behind the collar || the power of Mary's charms over those who were suffered to ap- 
\| of his coat ; accordingly the parties took an opportunity of remark-7) proach her. “If T might give advice,” writes one of the states- 
ling the alteration in the presence of Lascelles, who fell into the || men who saw her at this time, * there should be very few subjects 
i| snare thus ingeniously laid for him, and on his next visit to Carlton- |: of this land have access to a conference with this lady ; for besides 
| House assumed the crop, when, to his utter astonishment and mor- |) that she ts a goodly personage, (and yet in truth not comparable to 
|| tification, he discovered the prince wearing his queue as usual—and || 0Ur sovereign) she hath withal an alluring grace, a pretty Scotch 


|! was thus subjected to the raillery of Sheridan and Wyndham, who 
|| pretended to have won a large bet of the heir-apparent as an excuse 
| for his royal highness having joined in the deception. The story 
|| soon got current, and poor Prince Lascelles could no longer brook 
being the subject for merriment among the convivial frequenters of 
the prince's banquets. 

Brummell’s disgrace, there is good reason to suppose, did not 
| arise out of any of the circumstances to which it has been usually 
i} attributed, but was the result of repeated acts of indiseretion, which 
/| at length became intolerable, not only to the prince, but to his im- 
| mediate friends. ‘The story of his desiring the prince to ring the bell 
is partly true, but not in the offensive way in which it has been 
usually attributed to him. Instead of Brummell’s saying, “ George, 
ring the bell,” the prince regent desired him to do so at the time 
| when he was engaged in earnest conversation with Lord Moira, and 
| Brummell unthinkingly replied, “ [t is close to you, sir.” Upon 
‘| which the regent immediately rose, rung it himself, and then desired 
| the attendant to call Mr. Brummell's carriage ; this little faux pas 
\| was, however, immediately forgiven, and the beau reinstated in his 
|| former position by the kind interference of Lord Moira, who under- 
| took to make his apology. ‘The beau himself attributed his quarrel 
with the prince regent to Mrs. Pitzherbert, whose superiour mind 
|| and lofty bearing could never brook his presence or sanction his fri- 


|| volities. Perhaps she had great cause to dislike him; he was more 





|| he had on more than one occasion wantonly wounded her feelinus, 
|, and being one of the proudest women on earth she never forgave 
him—nor ought the lady to be blamed, if the following account of 
|| the last offence, afterwards related by Lord Moira, be correct : 
| Dining with the prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert, his royal highness 
laughingly said, “So, [ hear they have given me the soubriquet of 
Big Ben.” “ Perhaps,” interrupted the lady, **they will find one 
|| for me next.” * Yes,” answered the beau, **they may call you 
!! Big Bena.” Now here was combined an uncivil allusion to her 
|| embonpoint, and an insinuation that, as of course, she derived the 
| feminine termination from the particular * Ben” so impudently 
| designated. The consequence was, that slie very properly chas- 
|| séed the offender: and the prince remarked that, as it was very 
|| disagreeable to him, he hoped that Brumme!! would seize upon the 
|) first opportunity to make his peace with her. An approaching 
| party at Lady Jersey's offered an occasion : when Mrs. Fitzherbert 
; was about to depart, the prince approached Brummell and said, 
|| ** Now she is going away, do put on her shawl, and hand her down.” 
|| ‘The beau did so, but with a manner that left no doubt of his inten- 
|| tion, accompanying the uncourteous act with an arching of the 
| eyebrows and additional protrusion of the under jaw, for whieh he 
|| was particularized when he intended to be satirical. ‘The lady saw 


}the stairs he called out, “ The Mistress Fitzherbert’s carriage,” 


| quitted his arm, and, returning to the room, informed the prince of 
| her having been thus wantonly insulted. It was not only the 
prince, but all his friends, who felt indignant at this outrage upon 
an amiable lady ; a sharp rebuke was instantly conveyed to the 
offender, who pettishly returned a snuff-box he had received with 
the prince’s portrait upon the lid. From this period he was a 
stranger at Carlton-palace. Brummell consoled himself (as Tom 
Moore and others have since done) by urgratefully endeavouring to 





| than suspected of having employed his puny efforts at sarcasm with | 
| intent to prejudice that amiable lady in the estimation of the prince ; 


this in a mirror, and hesitated to proceed with him. At the top of | 


| laying an undue emphasis upon mistress! The lady indignantly | 


| speech, and a searching wit, clouded with mildness. Fame might 
| move some to relieve her; and glory, joined to gain, might stir 
|| others to adventure much for her sake.” The advice contained in 
|| this letter was too acceptable not to be followed, and every suc- 

ceeding year found Mary reduced in society, comforts and health. 
|| Her principal occupation was needlework, and her amusements 

reading and composition ; she retained her early love of literature, 
| and it was now, next to her religious feelings and hopes, her best 
i! resource. ‘The unvarying mildness and saint-lke potiencg with 
(| which Mary endured her long captivity, is the more fremark ile, uf 
| we remember that she was disinclined to sedentary? amuse fients, 
j and by nature and habit fond of walking, riding, g¢rdening} hunt- 

ing, and hawking, and all exercises in the open air Her gentle- 
ness, therefore, under a restraint so painful and so ‘heart-we aring, 
|| may be considered asa proof of singular sweetness of temper and 
| streneth of mind, if we must not admit it as a proof of a clear and 
) tranquil conscience. One of Cecil's emissaries, who visited her at 

Tutbury, with wondrous impudence and hypocrisy, recommended 
to her **to thank God, that after so many perils she had arrived m 
a realm where, through the goodness of Queen Elizabeth's majesty, 
she had rather cause to regard herself as receiving prince-like en- 

tertainment, than as suffering the shehtest restraint’ To which 

Mary replied, meekly, “that indeed she had great cause to be 

thankful to heaven and to her good sister for such ease as she en- 

| joyed ; and that though she would not pretend to ask of God con- 
tentment ina state of captivity, she made it her daily petition that 
he would endue her with patience to endure it.” 

Ronsard, the French poet, who had known, admired, and cele- 
brated her when she was young, addressed a book of verses to her 
in her captivity. In many of these poems there is much beauty 
and deep feeling ; and Mary, who received this tribute with grati- 

tude and pleasure, at a time when she seemed to have fallen into 
, total oblivion, and all the world appeared to have forsaken her but 

this generous poet, sent him from her prison two thousand crowns 
and asilver vase from her toilet, on which she had written, 








“A Ronsard, l’'Apollon de la source des Muses.” 
There was also another who, from motives less generous and un- 
|| selfish, was deeply interested in the fate of Mary. ‘This was the 
unfortunate duke of Norfolk, who, impelled by mingled motives— 
by personal ambition, by his religious feelings or prejudices, by his 
admiration and pity for the imprisoned queen—engaged himself in 
|, various plots for her deliverance, which ended in his own destrue- 
tion. Norfolk, though generous and brave, appears to have been 
aweak man. He had not sufficient talent or strength of character 
to play the daring part assigned to him. He vacillated—would 
have been great, ** but was too full o’ the milk of human kindness 
} to catch the nearest way.” He was betrayed by one of his own 
i! servants; tried for high-treason, condemned, and executed. When 
the news of his arraignment and condemnation was brought to 
Sheffield castle, where Mary then resided, she abandoned herself 
to grief, and wept most bitterly, exclaiming that ** all who had ever 
|| loved her fared the worst for her sake.’’ Lady Shrewsbury, by 
|| wav of comfort, argued that the duke was justly condemned ; on 
which Mary gave way to a fresh burst of sorrow ; but would talk 
no more on the subject, and refused to leave her chamber for a 
‘week. 
Elizabeth, though anxious to implicate Mary in all the guilt of 
Norfolk, could not succeed in fixing any imputation on her beyond 
that of seizing with avidity any means which offered for her deli- 
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verance from a hateful captivity. This Mary freely acknowledged ; 
but as to being privy to any plot against the life or throne of Eliza- 
beth, she constantly and strenuously denied every intention of the 
kind. 

Apparently the health of Mary declined, from the want of exer- 
cise and the dampness of the prisons in which she was confined ; 
she suffered, too, from constant pain in her side, and rheumatism | 
and weakness in her limbs) From ‘Tutbury, where she spent, with | 
few changes, nearly sixteen years, she was removed to Chartley, 
under the care of Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury ; and thence 
to Fotheringay, whither she was carried in 1586. 

But where, during this long period of suffering, was the only son 
of Mary—he who in duty and affection should have stood forward | 
to protect and defend her! ‘To her other sorrows was added his | 
coldness, his ingratitude, and his undutifulness ; and it was the most 
bitter of all. He had been brought up to contemn and detest his 
mother ; to regard her with selfish fear, as one who might deprive 
him of his throne ; and when Mary sent him a present of a vest em- | 
broidered with her own hands, accompanied by a tender letter, and | 
some jewels which remained in her possession, all were returned to | 
her with disdain, and the messenger refused even an audience, be- | 
cause his mother, never having relinquished her own rights, address- | 

' 
| 


ed him as the prince, and not as the king of Scotland. 

Her chief enemies all passed away from the earth during her long 
imprisonment ; and, if it had been in her nature, she might have re- 
joiced to see that each found a fitting doom. The erafty and re- | 
lentless Murray was assassinated with vengeful and cunning fero- 
city by one who had received a private injury, not from Murray him- 
self, but one of his followers. The fierce and cruel Morton perish- 
ed on the scaffold ; the acute, subtle, and accomplished Maitland | 
ended all his political intrigues with self-murder—he poisoned him- 
self; and Bothwell, that fiend in human shape, after being hunted | 
as an outlaw from place to place, became 4 pirate on the North 
Seas, was taken prisoner, thrown into a dungeon in the castle of | 
Malmoe in Norway, where, after ten years’ misery, he died in a | 
state of mental derangement, forsaken, detested, and even forgot- | 
ten, by all. 

During sixteen years no plots had been formed against Elizabeth | 
in which Mary was not supposed to be implicaied ; in fact, while | 
she existed Elizabeth was stretched upon the rack of fear and suspi- 
cion, and even went the length of tampering with some of her offi- | 
cers to induce them to assassinate Mary: this is unhappily proved || 
beyond dispute. At last an infamous law was made by the English || 
parliament for the purpose of entrapping her, and which declared, || 
not only the conspirators themselves, but those persons (however 
mnocent or ignorant of their purpose) in whose cause they conspired, 
as equally guilty of treason: a law of such barefaced mjustice we 
can but wonder that an English parliament should be found to pro- 
mulgate it. By this law was Mary tried, as consenting to Babing- || 
ton’s plot, in 1586 ; and by this law was she condemned, by a bench’ 
of judges, consisting of twenty-eight Mnglish peers, and seventeen 
other persons, illustrious either by birth or office, and ** all honour- 
able men.” Notwithstanding her admirable defence, in which, || 
though broken in health and spirits, she exhibited as much vigour || 
and dignity of mind, and acuteness of intellect, as she had ever dis- || 
played when in possession of youth, health, and power, a sentence, || 
universally acknowledged to be unjust and iniquitous, was pro- |, 
nounced against her, and but three mouths were suflered to clapse | 
between the verdict and the execution. Elizabeth was anxious to | 
ascertain how far she might proceed with safety to herself; and | 
finding that all those who were most bound to befriend, to protect, 
or to avenge Mary were too much engrossed by their own selfish | 
interests to stir in her behalf, she hesitated no longer. 

On Tuesday the seventh of February, 1587, the warrant for the | 
death of the queen of Scots was brought down to Fotheringay by 
the earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, who were commissioned to see 
it put into execution, In the afternoon of that day it was intimated 
to her, for the first time, that she was to dic the next morning ; her | 
attendants burst into lamentations, and she appeared herself a little 
surprised at the suddenness of the news, and the short time allowed |) 
her for preparation. She, however, very calmly expressed her sub- 
mission to the will of God, and her readiness to die, at the same |; 
time prote sting most solemnly against the Injustice of her sentence. |} 
‘The moment the two earls withdrew she fell on her knees, and 
thanked God “that her sufferings were now so near an end, and 
prayed that she might be enabled to endure what vet remained 
with decency and with fortitude. She afterward spent great part 
of the night in arcanging her affairs, and making her last will, which 
1s still extant, and consists of four pages, closely written, in a neat 
Not one person was forgotten who had any claims 
she also wrote several letters, 
She supped with 


and firm hand 
on her gratitude or her remembrance ; 
bunt these, it re said, are blotted with her tears. 
cheerfulness, and drank to her attendants ina last cup of wine, who 
pledged her on their knees, and bathed in tears. She then went to 
bed, and either slept, or seemed to sleep, for a few hours. Next 
morning, at eiht o'clock, all was ready, and Mary, after spending 
some time in fervent devotion, deseended to the hiall in which the 
scaffold was prepared. She was in full dress, habited in a robe of 
black silk, bordered with erimson velvet, and a long veil of white | 
crape, edged with lace ; she wore a rich chain round her neck, and 
held in her hand a small ivory crucifix. She walked into the hall, 
leaning on the arm of her physician Bourgoigne, and took her seat, 
while the dean of Peterborough began a long exhortation, to which 
she paid little attention, praying aloud, and according to the forms 
ofher own church. She requested that some ofher female attend- 
ants might be allowed to perform the last offices about her person 
This was at first refused ; but she represented so earnestly the in- | 
dignity and indelicacy of suffering her to die surrounded by men 
only, that at length they consented for very shame. ‘lwo of her 
maids unrobed her: as she had answered for their self. possession, | 
they restrained their cries and tears, but trembled so violently that 
they could scarcely stand. Mary remained perfectly calm; her 
colour did not change, her voice did not falter; there was no defi- 
ance or effort in her deportment, but the utmost modesty and meek- 
ness, united to the utmost firmness. When she had finished her | 
devotions, in which she prayed audibly for Elizabeth, she quietly 
prepared for death. 


upon the block, saying, with a firm voice, *O Lord, in thee have I | 
hoped, and into thy hands I co:nmit myself!” One of the execu- 
tioners, a barbarian well chosen for such a purpose, performed his 


office ; the other lifted up the severed head by the hair, and cried || 


| cient in intellect, but good-natured and affectionate : 


Jane Kennedy (who was still with her) per- || 
formed the last sad office of binding her eyes; she then laid her head || 


mies !”’ the rest of the spectators, overcome with horrour, 
admiration, remained silent, and drowned in tears. | 
Mary Stuart perished at the age of forty-four years and two 
months, in the nineteenth year of her sad captivity. Her life had 
been most unfortunate ; her death, though tragical, can hardly be 
called unfortunate, since it removed her from a state of suffering to | 
a better world; and since the piety, fortitude, and sublime resig- | 
nation she displayed on this occasion have furnished her defend- i 
ers with one strong presumptive proof of her general innocence. 
Her remains were taken from her weeping servants, and a green | 
cloth, torn in haste from an old billiard-table, was flung over her i 
once beautiful form: thus it remained, unwatched and unattended, | 
except by a poor little lapdog, which could not be induced to quit 
the body of its mistress.* After the lapse of a few days, she was | 
interred, by Elizabeth's order, in the cathedral of Peterborough ; | 
and on the accession of her son to the English crown, as James L., | 
her remains were brought to Westminster Abbey, where they re- 
pose among the sovereigns of her race. | 
The striking similarity between the character and fate of Mary | 
of Scotland and Joanna of Naples has frequently been alluded to ; | 
but the parallel has never, I believe, been closely and regularly | 
drawn, and it presents a series of very curious coincidences. 
Both were from their birth destined to a throne ; both were called || 
| to reign in early youth; both were highly and equally gifted by || 
| nature, in mind and in person; both beautiful, and even resem- 
| bling each other in the character of beauty attributed to each ; both || 
| were remarkable for a love of pleasure, a taste for magnificence, || 
| and an early predilection for literature and learned men. If Mary | 
| was the most accomplished of the two, it was because she lived in || 
; more favourable times, and her education took place under more 
favourable auspices. She loved poetry, and patronized Ronsard, || 
| the best poet of his time. ‘The court of Joanna was graced by Pe- 
| trarch, one of the greatest poets of any age. Joanna Jeft many || 
| monuments of her splendid taste ; for she had enjoyed, in the midst | 
| of tumults and reverses, some intervals of tranquillity, and reigned | 
thirty years. Mary's short and unquiet reign did not permit her to 
| leave any lasting memorials of her splendour or her beneficence, | 
| and what she might or would have done must be left to conjecture. | 
| Mary and Joanna were both married in their infaney, and with- | 
| out their own choice, to men far inferiour to themselves, both in 
mental powers and accomplishments. Andreas of Hungary was 
brought to Naples to be educated with his future bride ; and Mary 
was sent to Paris to be educated with her future husband. Ac- 
cording to some historians, Andreas appears to have greatly resem- 
bled Francis in his disposition: they describe him as timid, defi- | 
according to | 
other writers, he united all the deficiencies of Francis to all the 
vices of Darnley. Both queens have been accused as accessery 
to a husband's murder, under circumstances nearly similar, ane os 
very uncertam and contradictory evidence. ‘The marriage ©. 
anna with Louis of ‘Taranto, who had been suspected of conspiracy 
against her former husband, had nearly proved as fatal m its con- 
sequences as Mary's union with Bothwell, and exposed her to the 
The marriage of Joanna with 








ode 


same dishonourable inputations 
Louis caused a rebellion among her subjects, and her own banish- 
ment from her kingdom for several vears ; Mary's precipitate union 
with Bothwell likewise gave her subjects an excuse for rebellion, 
and banished her from her kingdom for ever. 

Lous of Hungary, with his open violence and secret treachery, 
his ceaseless machinations and deadly irreconcilable hatred, played 
the same part in the history of Joanna that Elizabeth enacted in 
that of Mary. There is reason to imagine that the idea of the black 
banner, painted with the murder of Darnley, which Mary's rebel 
subjects paraded before her eyes at Carberry Ill, was suggested 
by the terrific banner of the king of Hungary, borne before him 
when he invaded Naples, and on which was represented the murder 


| of Andreas; the comeidence would otherwise be almost incredible 
The state of Naples in the reign of Joanna, the power and fero- 
city of the feudal barons, the uneivilized condition and factious spi- |) 


rit of the populace, remind us strongly of the situation of Scotland 
when Mary sueceeded to her hereditary crown; and both Joanna 
and Mary, as women, appear to have been strangely misplaced in | 
the barbarous times in which they lived. Mary, a queen, in her 
own capital, saw David Rizzio stabbed almost before her eyes, 
powerless to save him. Joanna, in her own palace, beheld her 
)seneschal, her nurse Phillippa, and her friend Sancha, dragged 
from her side to perish in tortures ; in both instances, it happene d 
that these circumstances of horrour took place when Mary and Jo- 
anna were each on the point of becoming a mother; in both im- 
stances their condition, their entreaties, and their tears, failed to 
procure their forbearance or compassion from the savages who 


outraged them. 
But by far the most striking comeidence is the similarity in cha- 
| racter, conduct, and fate between the Earl of Murray and Charles 
of Durazzo; both were remarkable for talents and aecomplish- 
ments, equally skilled in war, in poliey, and intrigue ; both were 
valiant, craftv, ambitious. Murray was the brother of Queen Mary; 
had been distinguished by her with boundless confidence and aflee- 
tion, and im the beginning of her reign had been loaded with bene- 
fits, and promoted to offices of the highest trust and power Joanna 
had taken Charles of Durazzo under her protection when an or- 
| phan, had adopted and cherished him as a son, and married him to 
her heiress. Murray plotted with Elizabeth to dethrone his sister 
and sovereign, and built his power on her ruin; Durazzo, with 
treachery and ingratitude yet more Magitious and detestable, jomed 
i with Louis of Hungary, and first dethroned, and then murdered his 
Within a short time afterward, Durazzo was himself 


benefactress 


'| murdered by a woman; and Murray, within a few years after his 


| accession to power, perished, if not by the hand and act of a woman, 
yet the wrongs of a woman inspired and armed his assassin 

Both Mary and Joanna owed their chief troubles and final rnin to 
a religious schism; they both refused in their latter vears to pur- 
chase freedom and life by relinquishing their regal dignity ; both 
The imprisonment of Mary was 
On the other 


died in prison, and by violence 
long and cruel, and a sore trial of her fortitude 
hand, the captivity of Joanna was short, but her death horrible to 
the imagination, mysterious, frightful, unseen, unpitied, and exe 
cuted by vile hands. She perished as a victim; Mary, like a mar- 
tyr; by vile hands indeed, and viler practice ; but with friendly 


| hearts near her, and all Europe looking on to admire, to applaud, 
|! and to bewail her. j 


* This faithful little animal was found dead two davs afterwards ; and the 


+ . i | 
out, “ God save Elizabeth, queen of England . the earl of Kent H circumstance made such an impression even on the hard-lhearted ministers 
and the dean of Peterborough responded, “ Thus perish all her ene- |! of Elizabeth, that it was mentiuned in the official despatches. 


pity, and i} 
{| 


GEMS OF SACRED POETRY. 


HOLY BAPTISM. 


Wuere is it mothers learn their love ’— 
In every church a fountain springs 
O'er which th’ eternal Dove 
Hovers on softest wings. 


What sparkles in that lucid flood 
Is water, by gross mortals ey'd ; 
But seen by Faith, ‘tis blood 
Out of a dear Friend's side. 


A few calm words of faith and prayer, 
A few bright drops of holy dew, 
Shall work a wonder there 
Earth's charmers never knew 


© happy arms, where cradled lies, 
And ready for the Lord's embrace, 
That precious sacrifice, 
The darling of his grace ! 


Blest eyes, that see the smiling gleam 
Upon the slumbering features glow, 
When the life-giving stream 


‘Touches the tender brow ! 


Or when the holy cross is sign'd, 
And the young soldier duly sworn 

With true and fearless mind 

To serve the Virgin-born 


But happiest ye, who seal'd and blest 
Back to vour arms your treasure take, 
With Jesus's mark impress'd 
‘To nurse for Jesus's sake 


‘To whom—as if in hallow'd air 
Ye knelt before some awful shrine- 
His innocent pestures wear 
A meaning half divine 


By whom Love's daily touch is seen 
In strengthening form and freshening hue, 
In the fix'd brow serene, 
The deep yet eager view — 


Who taught thy pure and even breath 
‘To come and go with such sweet grace 
Whence thy reposing faith, 


Though m our frail embrace * 


© tender gem, and full of heaven ' 
Not in the twilight stars on high, 
Not in moist flowers at even 
See we our God so nigh 


Sweet one, make haste and know Him too, 
Thine own adopting Father love, 
That bke thine earliest dew 
Thy dying sweets may prove 





CATECHISM. 
Oh say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
"To childish ears are vain, 


That the young mind at random floats, 
And cannot reach the strain 


Jim or unheard, the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mund 
May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind 


Was not our Lord a little child, 
‘Taught by degrees to pray, 

By father dear and mother mild 
Instructed day by day ! 


And lov'd He not of heaven to talk 
With children in Tits sight, 

To mect them in lis daily walk, 
And to his arma invite 


What though around His throne of tire 
The everlasting chant 

Be wafted from the seraph ehou 
Ju glory jululant! 


Yet stoops He, ever pleased to mark 
Our rude essays of love, 

Paint as the pipe of wakenmg lark, 
Heard by some twilight grove 


Vet is He near us, to survey 
These bright and order'd tiles, 
Like spring-flowers in their best array, 
All silence and all smiles 


Save that each little voice im turn 
Some glorious truth proclauns,- 

What sages would have died to learn, 
Now taught by cottage dames 


And if some tones be false or low, 
What are all prayers beneath 

But cries of babes, that cannot know 
Half the deep thought they breathe 


In His own words we Christ adore, 
But angels, as we speak, 

Higher above our meaning soar 
Than we o'er children weak 


And yet His words mean more than they, 
And yet he owns their praise 

Why should we think, He turns away 
From infants’ simple lays’ 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





‘SKUNKS. 


Desdemona —Talk you of killing? 
Othello.—Ay, | do. 
Desdemona.—Then heaven 
Have mercy on me! 
Othello.— Amen, with all my heart ! 
Desdemona.—if you say so, | hope you will not kill me. 
Othkello.—Humph ! 
Desdemona.— And yet I fear you, etc.— William Shokspeare. 


Now, my dear sir, far be it from me to doubt that this Mr. Shak- 
speare was aman of sense. But will you favour me with a glim- 
mer of information as to Othello’s last remark in the above extract ! 
What does it mean, sir! And how do you pronounce it? You | 
needn't scrutinize in that manner, as if you would perforate the | 
paper with a look! It is obvious enough to sight, my dear sir. 
There it stands in honest Roman letters h-u-m-p-h, and a point of 
It can be read without spectacles or microscope. | 
The business is, what | 


exclamation. 
There's no difficulty about the reading. 
does it mean? and how do you pronounce it? 

* Why, as to the meaning, the mere connexion shows that plainly 


It means simply—that is—a—it means—why the mean- | 


enough. | 


ing is plain enough; it isa—a—sort of—a kind of—that is—damme, 
I can't say precisely what it does mean !” 

Ah, very good. I thought so. The meaning is obvious enough 
until you come to explain it. And then, like a young parson ex- 
pounding the doctrine of election, you find it easier to kick up a 
The fact is, my dear sir, there is too much 
People explain and attempt to explain, 


| 
i 


dust than to dispel it. 
explanation in this world. 
till really— 

But I forget. The pronunciation, my good sir; the pronuncia- | 
tion ; the pronunciation, if you please. That requires no explana- 
tion. Give us the pronunciation. 


“*O, as to the pronunciation, there can be no two ways about 


that. The construction of the word is such that the pronunciation 
can't be debateable. You can but pronounce it—I don't know, 
theugh ! like the deuse. Let me | 
h—u—m—p—h : it’s very odd! How did Kean manage that? I | 


'T would sound see :— || 
It certainly wont do to say humf—that's 
atrocious ; absolute murder. Well, upon my word, I—I never | 
thought of it before : I—I give it up!" 

Very good. Now we start fair. 


“ Humph,” my dear sir, was never intended to be pronounced : its 


ought to remember. 


I have gained my point. | 
pronunciation is as impracticable as its signification is mysterious. | 
The only way you can manage it, is to close your mouth tightly and | 
say hum—say it, that is, as far as you can say it, while both your | 


lips and teeth are firmly set together. It amounts, then, to a sudden, || 
short, respiration through the nose: in other words, it is a sneer ; I 
no more and no less. || 
Now I come at what I have in hand. J have produced a combi- |, 
nation of letters—a word, if you choose to call it so—which, con- || 
ventionally, is equivalent to expressing a sudden respiration of | 
breath through the nose : what I want is, to find another combina- 
tion—another word—which shall as graphically convey the idea of | 
a sudden inspiration of breath through the nose. In brief, I desire, | 
by means of such word, to convey to the reader—to express to the || 
eye—that short, suspicious kind of snuff that one makes when he || 
forebodes a smell, yet hopes it isn't there. And I wish to do this i| 
by some term corresponding in brevity to ‘*humph.” I want, in || 
short, the antithesis of * humph.’? Can you assist me ? ! 
“TP should think—I suggest it with diffidence—but I should || 
think, that you might take the same word and reverse the letters.” | 


What, spell it backward Good ! very good ! ‘There is an appro- || 
priateness in it. One throws the breath forward, the other draws it | 
backward. ‘The process is an inversion of the same thing : so should 
the word be. 
in the story [ am about to tell, I should have balked at every para- | 
graph without this word. 

Tom didn't actually fall—to be sure, if he had, it would have | 
made ne difference ; but I feel bound to state the facts accurately | 
—he didn’t actually fall, though he came very near it. 

It is true, the distinction between falling and not falling is very 
nice: the line of demarcation between the two is, as I may say, 
extremely minute. 

If a person slips or stumbles and comes to the ground on one 
hand, you will certainly agree with me that that is no fall. Again, |, 
if he comes on one hand and one knee, I should still pronounce it 
no fall ; and so forth, 

On the whole, I would lay it down as a rule, that unless the man | 
is more down than up—unless the ground has the majority of him, || 
it is no fall. Of course, chis leaves the thing open to the question || 
of fact ; but I believe all rules are liable to ¢hat objection : there are 
none of them quite perfect ; none absolutely final and determinate, \| 
so as to exclude the necessity of inquisition. 


My dear sir, ! am very much obliged to you. For 


lore rabbit—but I doubt it. I am certain it was neither a squirre] 
| nor a woodchuck ; and it could not be a ’possum nor a muskrat.” 


My opinion is that Tom, in walking carelessly along through the 
fields, stepped on, or stumbled against some animal and nearly fell 
over it. In the meantime, the animal—as I may suppose—did 
what was natural under the circumstances: and ‘Tom recovered 
himself and walked off. One thing struck me in the premises, viz. 
that ‘Tom hurried from the spot with unwonted rapidity ; as if he was 
frightened, or as if he was in pursuit of something, or as if— 

At any rate, when I saw him shortly afterward in the tavern, his 
clothes had been changed from head to foot. 

Everybody knows what the tap-room of a village tavern is. A 
dozen drinkers; half of them smokers, and all of them listeners to 
whoever has the floor. 


“As for this news about the Indians,” said one, ‘I don’t— |! 


hpmuh !—I don’t believe a word of it.” 
“ Hpmuh !—neither do I,” said another ; “ for the fact is—” 


‘(Q,as to that,” interrupted a third, “a man may doubt—hpmuh! | 


—may doubt the Bible itself. For my part, I believe the news.” 

“So do I,” said a fourth ; “* because—hpmuh !—what’s that '— 
I say, I believe the news, because—hpmuh !—Peter, don’t you 
perceive something very strong '=-hpmuh !” 

Because what, Mr. Simpson? Because what, sir!” 

“T say, sir, I believe the news—hpmuh !—because it's just like 
the bloody savages.” 

“That is a very insuflicient—hpmuh !—a very insufficient argu- 
ment, Mr. Simpson. Anything that is abominable—hpmuh !—is 
like the savages ; but are we to suppose—hpmuh !—are we to sup- 
pose, sir, that—hpmuh !—Landlord ! is there a—a—hpmuh !—is 
there anything in the room, landlord, that—at least—don’t you per- 
ceive it, Mr. Bigelow?” 


““ Why, there is something—hpmuh !—there certainly is a very | 


disagreeable—” 


Every man began to look about him, for the thing had become , 


quite insupportable. Chairs, tables, benches were moved ; every 
corner was explored ; but nothing was discovered. 

“J am sorry to make a remark,” said the landlord, ‘* which may 
—hpmuh !—be offensive to any gentleman ; but it is quite evident 


—hpmuh !—indeed perfeetly obvious—hpmuh !—in fact, altogether 


indisputable, that some gentleman here has had the misfortune— 


hpmuh !—I certainly wouldn’t put it upon any gentleman if I could 
help it; but as you—hpmuh !—are all witnesses, we have looked 


the kind about the floor, nor under the benches, the thing—hpmuh! 


is, as | may say, reduced to a certainty; and | therefore put it to 1] 


vote that each man be examined.” 

“ Agreed !—hpmuh !"” 
“ Hpmuh !—agreed !" said another 
“ Hpmuh !—agreed !—hpmuh !” said a third. 


* Agreed '—hpmuh !—agreed !”’ said everybody but Tom. 


said one. 


|, carefully through the room—hpmuh !—and as there is nothing of | 


of the Daguerreotype. We propose to exhibit the fallacy of the 
popular notions on this head, by a draft on a stock of knowledge 
derived from a ten years’ acquaintance wood and prairie ; and 
surely the experience of one who has dwelt in the smoke of the wig- 
wam, who has feasted and fought with the Indian, who has travel- 
led with him by land and by water on foot and horseback, and who, 
has shared his bowl and his blanket, gives him some right to speak 
and to be heard, and it may be that his words, like those of Elihu 
the son of Barachel the Buzite, shall be preferred to those of other 
scribblers elder and more honourable than he. 

When the Roman ambassadour Fabricius beheld the trunk of the 
Epirot’s elephant raised over his head in attitude to smite, and heard 
his terrific roar, it is on record that not a muscle gave token of ter- 
rour, surprise or admiration. Such, on such an occasion, would be 
precisely the conduct of the buffalo-hunting brave of the prairie. 
| He will hear the sentence that sends him to the stake with the most 
| stoica] apathy, and endure the flames without agroan. He will not 
| caress his wife or his children in the presence of strangers, lest they 
|, should infer therefrom that ** his heart is weak,” nor will he admit 
\| the superiority of the whites by any marked admiration of their 
works. ‘This affected unconcern, however, is no part of his real 








|, character ; it isa mask, painful to be worn, and which is laid aside the 


| moment circumstances no longer require concealment—a thin ice, 


| which the sun of nature never fails to melt away the instant the ob- 
struction to its rays is removed. Mr. Cass has only known Indians 


in his official character, and in councils, where every man was upon 


|, his best behaviour, like children in the presence of the schoolmaster. 
I} Cooper never saw them at all, or the novel-reading world would 
|| know no such heroes as Uncas and Chingachgook. Almost all wri- 
'| ters have had but a side-view of the native, and that through a false 
\ medium. 

'| Haykhahkhah Nahzhee (Anglice, the Rising Elk) wasa patriarch 
after the fashion of him of Uz; but greater than he in the world’s 
esteem and in worldly advantages ; for he had ten wives, all living 


' and dutiful ; whereas Job had but one, and she was—what our cha- 

racteristic regard for her sex prevents us from saying. ‘The perse- 
|| cuted patriarch had only some five hundred yoke of cattle, with a 
H small sprinkling of camels, sheep and she-asses ; but the countless 


herds of the terrestrial ocean, the boundless prairie, were Haykhah- 


khah Nahzhee’s ; and it cost but the twang of his bow and the hiss 


‘There were born 
unto him seven times seven sons and three daughters, and his house- 


of his unerring shaft to bring them to his doors 


hold was the whole tribe of ‘Teton Dahcotas, most of whom were 
| his blood relations. Four thousand stark riders gathered to his war- 


drum, and, when he journeyed, not a woman or a child went on foot ; 


| so that this man was the greatest of all the men of the west. It 
| may be gathered from these data that his head had an extraordi- 
|| nary amative and philoprogenitive phrenological development, and 
|| such was the facet. 


| 
i! away from him, though we are reluctantly compelled to admit that 


Not one of all his wives was ever known to run 


But ‘l'om’s silence was not observed in the confusion. He merely || he was in the habit of appeasing their domestic broils with a Paw- 


” 


said—*“ hpmuh !""—and awaited the result. 
So far, all was sufficiently harmonious and unanimous. 


| difficulty now urose. 


**T move that the landlord examine.” 


“Really, gentlemen, you must excuse me. I—the fact is—my 


But a/| the Russian knout. 


/nee whip, a weapon not much more formidable and effective than 
It was the custom of the country, however, 
| and the Dahcotah’s harem would have thought themselves neglect- 

ed without such regulation of their behaviour. Altogether, he passed 
| for a fond husband and father ; and the only fault found with him 


situation here, as landlord, places me—besides, I have just now a || ¥4Ss that he was too uxorious. 


very bad cold.” 

““T move that Mr. Simpson—" 

“Much obliged to you, sir; Mr. Simpson declines.” 

And so it went on till Tom was nominated. 

‘Tom rose. 

“ Gentlemen, I must declare that I feel flattered by this mark of 
your confidence ; but I apprehend—” 

‘Go to grass with your apologics. Gentlemen, place yourselves 
ina line. Come, Tom, begin: smell me 


The Rising Elk was the chief of the Tetons, and his name was 


respected at home and feared abroad. ‘The Shyanne women used 


it to still their erying children, and its mention would make an 


Arikaree squaw turn pale, and an Arikaree or Assinneboin brave 
| grind his teeth. In his youth, he had been accounted the most ex- 
| pert and daring horse-thief of the prairies ; and in his age, for he 


was now upwards of sixty, the neighbouring tribes knew him by a 
' name which, being interpreted, is equivalent to“ the Wrath of God.” 


There’s my hand—my || Indeed, he was a priest, or conjurcr, of no mean celebrity ; for he 


arm—my back—eh '—hpmuh !—~hpmuh !—why, ‘Tom! Let me || could dip kis hands in boiling water without injury, and several re. 


sce—hpmuh !—skunk, by ——! Gentlemen, the play's over! 


here's your man.” 


Exit Tom in a hurry. Cassio. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF THE RED MEN, 


TRAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 


FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


* Desperate of life, and careless of death, 
Lovers of bloodshed, and slaughter, and scathe ; 
But the hearts that are ever more stubborn than steel 
For kindred and triends and for woman can feel.” 


Ir is the common but great errour of the day to suppose that the \| them ; and hence this nocturnal uproar and hubbub. 


character, as well as the manner, of the North American Indians is 
strongly marked with pride, hauteur and reserve, and that his ordi- 


| 


| nary demeanour is uniformly grave and taciturn. If we are to be- | 


| markable cures and suecesses in war were attributed to the efficacy 
of his prayers and incantations 

One night the Teton camp rang with the sounds of wrath, ter- 
rour and triumph. A thousand women screamed as they fled with 
their offspring to the shelter of the cottonwood grove that skirts the 
Missouri ; more than as many dogs made night hideous with their 
howls ; and five thousand horses, almost as wild as their riders, were 
scampering mastericss about the prairie. A party of horse-stealers 
had succeeded in carrying off upwards of a hundred of the ‘Teton 
steeds, and seattered the rest, in wild aflright, over the plain; so 
that the Rising Elk, for once, called to horse in vain. The ma, 
rauders were, however, discovered in the manner; but made their 
| escape without loss, leaving a score of the Daheotahs dead behind 
Among the 
slain was the eldest son of Haykhahkhah Nazhee, and dire was the 


| old wnan’s wrath, and fearful his menaces 


It was broad daylight before the women returned to the camp 





In this view of the case, I give it as my opinion that Tom did , 


fall lieve the amiable and sentimental enthusiast Heckewelder, an In- || and the dispersed coursers were collected. 
not fall. 


i ’ | The marauders were 
Siesitbeat Wid deli Nits eines bn cocenscnlibienedil end sation, || dian can never be ene at surprised from his propriety ; and, | a party of the Ponca tribe, the seanty relics of a once powerful 
‘ bs ‘ | according to Cooper, that prince of egotists, he ever deems it wo- || clan, who had been almost exterminated by the small-pox. Jn their 

you might have sworn that something woe the matter. His coun |) manish and derogatory to his dignity to evince any display of en- || extreme poverty and distress they had been in a manner compelled 
tenance (probably) was eloquent with dismay. He turned his head || grossing passion ; whether it be love, fear, or natural affection. A || to provide thus for their more pressing necessities, and they had 
spe bis shoulders, alternately from right to left, and back again, || host of superficial observers of aboriginal character, from Washing- || hoped that the robbery would have been attributed to the more 
with a quick, uneasy motion ; surveyed his person with hasty and | ton Irving down to Henry R. Schoolcraft, have concurred to mislead |, powerful and warlike Arikarees, or they would searcely have yen- 
suspicious glances ; looked on the ground around his feet ; and oc- || public opinion in this regard, as, we trust, we shall be able to show. 


casionally braced himself as if to resist a disposition to vomit:— || Even Governour Cass, scholar and savant as he is, and with all his 


Lt was evident that he smelt something :— iH official and literary intercourse with Indians, which has literally been 
I was too distant from him for a closer observation of details ; but | food, clothes, bed, board, lodging and money, office and fame to 
I thought I saw, to leeward, a small white animal running away, || him, is very imperfectly informed on the subject, and his writings 
with his bushy tail upright behind him. « It might have been a cat, || will show the natives to posterity with much less than the accuracy 





tured to arouse the resentment of the most formidable tribe on the 
continent. It is hard, however, to baffle the keen-eyed sagacity of 
a Siou brave, and with the first ray of morning the Dahcotahs dis- 
covered to whom they owed the dangerous honour of the visit. In 
the meanwhile the Rising Elk sang his war-song, and imprecated 
evil on the Poncas. ‘ They are dogs,” he sang, * worse than dogs. 
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They have bitten my son, and for that they shall swallow their own 
teeth. How dare such a handful of sick slaves to break my rest ! | 
The Great Spirit is angry with them ; but my anger shall afflict | 
them more than his. He has spared a few of them, to do me this | 
injury ; but I will spare none—not one. I will eat up the whole 
Ponca nation, as the fire devours the herbage of the prairie. The | 
marmot shall burrow in their village, and their bones shall never || by Night.” The Ponca folded his arms, drew himself proudly up, 
know burial. My dead son shall have slaves enough in the other | and addressed his conquerour : 
world. ‘The Poncas shall be consumed like that,’’ and he tore out | “Once I should have spoken to you otherwise. I am now a 
a lock of his own gray hair and threw it into the fire. No one || slave—then I was a free man. I could then cheer my warriours | 
who could have heard these maledictions, or the approbation with | to battle ; but I cannot animate the dead. ‘Their bones whiten | 
which they were received, would have had any reason to speak of || the prairie. My people have slain your son, and I have none to 
the coldness and apathy of the Indian character. The encampment |! give you in his place. This morning I had two—yonder lie their 
resembled a volcano in eruption. | dead bodies. ‘This maiden is all the child that remains to me. 
Fast and furious was the pursuit; forage had not slackened the | Have mercy on her and on her people; for they are onshekah, | 
old chief's sinews, or quenched the fiery spirit that set them in mo- || (worthy of pity.) As for me, 1 am a man, and J am in your power. | 
tion ; but the Poncas had the start, and the way was long. ‘Fear |) Do with me what you please.” 
not,” cried the chief to his restless riders; ‘*we shall overtake ! Like Achilles, the grim old savage had his vulnerable spot, and | 
them. ‘Thus will I cripple their horses and cause them to stumble ! it was now touched. He honoured such heroic magnanimity, and 
and fall.” So saving, he furiously discharged his gun again and II moreover it occurred to him that the flower of the Poncas micht 
again inte the hoof-prints of the flying Poneas. He did, indeed, ! bear transplantation. He spoke words of comfort to the heart-bro- 
overtake them, and destroved the party to a man; nor did his |) ken Ponea, and commanded that hostilities should cease. That 
wrath cease here. He attacked the Ponca village, invested it on || night the Sioux slept in the lodges of their distressed enemies, and 
all sides, and reduced the inhabitants to great extremity. || the next morning a messenger was sent to the Dahcotah camp for 


alternative of an union with an aged man, an enemy, and the slayer 
of her brethren. 

The Sioux did not fire upon the advancing pair. Perhaps they 
were satiated with slaughter; perhaps curiosity restrained their 
appetite for carnage—and the chieftain and his daughter were led 
into the presence of Haykhahkhah Nazhee, “like Morning brought 











|| place of encampment. 


| and ere noon she fell from the horse and besought him to leave her 
| to her fate, and use all diligence to save her infant. He would 
not leave her, however, while life remained, which was only long 
enough for her, in the true spirit of the daughter and wife of an In- 
| dian warriour, to describe the authors of ‘is wrongs and exhort him 
|to a bloody revenge. She had fled in the confusion of the strife, 
she said, and concealed herself in the rushes of a pond hard by the 
She expired as she ended her story, and 
thus escaped another and a bitterer pang than death. 

The forebodings of the fugitive had been verified—the enemy 
were on his track, and, to make assurance doubly sure, they had 
set fire to the prairie behind him. The wind was high, the horse 
was well nigh exhausted, and the flames were approaching with 
the swiftness of a bird; but for this he cared litthe——he knew the 
Death to his hopes! he found that he had lost 
In quiet weather, 


means of safety. 
his flint and could not fire the grass before him. 
the burning prairie is little to be feared; but, when the gale is 
strong, as was now the case, even the buffalo often perishes in the 
flame. ‘The fire was now little more than half a mile from Hayk- 
‘hahkhah Nazhee, and would be upon him in less than ten minutes. 
His fate appeared certain ; but imminent danger sharpens the wits 
as well as necessity. With a quick and a desperate hand he slew 
and disembowelled the horse and placed the infant in safety in the 


cavity of his body. ‘Then wrappmg himself from head to foot, to- 


Half of the people of the village had fallen, when the chief of the | 


Poncas thus addressed the survivors : ** Shall our name perish from || younger father-in-law. 


the face of the earth for ever? Is there noremedy? Our last hour 


is come, and the gun and the bow of the Tetons will destroy what || 


the plague has spared. Unless they take pity on us, the sun has | 
shone for the last time on the Ponca nation.” 


“We might appease them with gifts. The Tetons are fond of || for several years, discharging the duties of a favourite wife to 
suggested a woman || 


wampum and silver brooches and arm-bands,” 


horses and robes, for a bridal present from the aged Siou to his 


tion of the ‘Tetons, and have suffered no injury from them ever since 

It does not appear whether the Flower of the Poneas ever became 
reconciled to her compulsory and ill-assorted marriage or not; but 
it is certain that she continued to bloom in the Dahcotah territory 


universal admiration. She bore her aged lord and master one son, 


The Poneas were taken under the protec. 


who became the idul of his father, probably because he was the 


present. 
The time was to come when this child was 


“* Who dares to carry them?” asked the chief. ‘* Do you not hear 
Know you not that the son of the! to be his sole earthly hope and consolation 
In the autumn of 1801, the Rising Elk, tinding the game scarce 


child of his old age 


their cries and their threats? 
Rising Elk is dead, and that his father has vowed to the Master of 


Breath that he will not leave a Ponea alive? Who will dare to go || in his own prairics, separated from his tribe and moved across the | 


forth to him; to a man who never showed mercy ?” | plains to the upper waters of the river St. Peter's, (which empties 


«| will,” said a noble young man, the son of the Ponca chieftain. || into the Mississippi, a few miles below the Falls of St. Anthony,) 
“ Talk of fear and mercy to women ; not to a warriour of the Pon- |! and there pitched his camp, in the neighbourhood of the Assinne- 
I will throw away my body, and peradventure the anger of |! boins, his most formidable enemies. ‘The Flower of the Poncas 
|| and nearly his whole family accompanied him. 
which they now were was a plain, bare of everything but grass ; 


' but therefore all the better adapted to the vagrant habits of such 


cas. 
the foe may pass away.” 

With a deep sigh and a look of gratified pride, the father assent- 
ed to the proposal. ‘The warriour began his death-song, and the | 
surviving Poncas stripped their persons of whatever they had of 


The country m 


tribes as the ‘Tetons. 
career for the horse, while the buffalo supplied all the wants of the 
As for the dan- 


It offered the best pasturage and the best 
ornament remaining. No one thought of dissuading the self-devoted 


from his enterprise, or expressed any admiration of his heroism. |) rider and brought abundance to his wigwam door. 


Contempt of death is too common among Indiansto excite wonder. ger, what was that to him 


= | 
The victim himself seemed to be unconscious that any praise was |, « Upon whose ear the signal dread 
«of death and strife was daily breaking, 
Who slept with arms beneath his head 
His fevered hand must grasp in waking?" 


his due. He gathered up the ornaments and went out of the lodge 
to meet the Sioux, carrying his gun on his head, with its butt to- 
ward them, in token of peace and submission. ‘lhe enemy ceased 
firing, and a voice was heard—* Go back, and die with your peo- 


ple! Go back and tell them that Haykhahkhah Nazhee does not 


The Rising Elk, the old, was still vigorous, and still enjoyed 
lie followed the buffalo with all the alacrity of his 
But the buffaloes are 


the chase. 
é ‘ ‘ Hie | youthful days, and gave fear to the winds. 
sell his own blood for wampum or for silver! : 
|) never long stationary, and now they were moving northward ; and 
The Ponca brave continued to advance—a gun flashed and he 
| 
fell dead ; but the enemy did not scalp him. On the contrary, one 
of their braves came running from his covert and covered the body | 
He then returned as swiftly as he came. 


as he had followed them from the Missouri, so he followed them to 
the Red River of the north, ane encamped on one of its branches, 
known to the whites as the River aux Pares. 
with a new robe. 
A yell of triumph arose from the ‘Tetons when the young hero 
fell, and was echoed bya shriek of despair fromthe Ponca women. 
‘The men seemed resolved to die like wolves at bay, without a token | 
The father of the slain himself evinced no 


One day the aged chief followed the chase afar, and did not return 
| to his encampment till long after the sun had set. As well for him had 


of sorrow or complaint. 


excitement. A second son spoke : || around lay the corpses of his whole family, sealped, mutilated and 


“The Rising Elk has taken fife for life. The son of a chief has | bristling with Assinneboin arrows 
fallen on cither side, and perhaps he may now show us pity. I, 
too, will fling away my body. I can but die, like my brother ; like 


Ife went forth and returned no mote—he died even as | 


The Flower of the Poncas and 
her child only were missing ; from which he inferred that her beauty 
had once more saved her life, and that she was henceforth to be a 


His boy too—— 


om # 7 
a man. hewer of wood and drawer of water for her captor 


he had said | ijt would be an encumbrance on the march, and some Assinnebom 
**May the wolves gnaw your bones before the breath is out of | had doubtless ere this dashed out his brains, and he would never 
Ile was childless. Overcome by these reflections, 


” 


cried a woman, addressing the chieftain, as a bullet | see him more. 


your body 
the stern and grim old warriour seated himself on the ground, and 


entered by a crevice in the lodge and laid her last surviving child 
dead at her feet the eyes that had never wept before gushed like the fountains of 


the Teton horses, I had not now been childless.’ Mara. ‘The enemy will find my track in the prairie,’ 


| 
The lip of the chieftain had been unmoved when his sons fell; ||“ and return to finish their work. ‘They cannot come too soon ; 
for | have nothing more to do with life. [I will abide here till they 


come and slay me ; for this is my home.” 


* Had you not counselled our young mento steal 
* said he 


, 


but now it quivered with emotion. “ Ye were starving,” he falter- 
ingly replied, “and ye deafened me with your clamours for food. 
Had they obeyed my voice and not fired upon tie Dahecotas, all had 
been well; but when the Great Spirit is angry, he maddens the 
blood of the young, and confounds the wisdom of the aged. I will 
do all I can to repair my errour. Rather would I see the green) king distance unperecived ; but he heeded it not, till the voice of a 
grass of the prairie growing over my daughter than behold her, woman, as if in pain, smote upon his car 
he started up. 
indeed, but still clasping her child to her bleeding bosom. What 
love can equal a mother's for her offspring! Haykhahkhah Naz- 
hee’s tears ceased to flow at once; for more dear to him were the 
wife and child who had eseaped than all who had perished in the 


While he was thus cogitating, an object approached him in a 
crouching posture, very slowly and in perfect silence. It might be 


a grizzly bear, or it might be an enemy seeking to get within stri- 


swathed in a Siou robe ; but even her will I sacrifice, that my peo- 
ple may live and not die, for I have no son left.” 

From her extreme beauty the chief’s daughter was called “ the 
Flower of the Poncas,” and her charms were celebrated far and 
wide. Though she had seen fifteen summers, and had been soughit 
by more than a score of famous hunters and warriours, she had not | general massacre. It was nota time, moreover, to weep or to talk, but 
yet looked with an eye of favouron any man ; and she unhesitatingly | t fly. It was next to a certainty that the enemy would discover his | 
did as her father commanded her. She dressed herself in a snow- || track and return, and, should they find him there, what would avail | 
white garb of antelope-skins, tastefully painted and garnished with | this temporary respite? He placed the Flower of the Poncas and | 
porcupine’s quills, and, with her face stained with vermilion in the | her infant on the back of his already wearied horse, and began his 
most approved fashion of her tribe, she went forth with her father |, Journey southward darkling, leading the animal by the bridle. He | 
to propitiate the inveterate Dahcotah. Neither the daughter of || Was obliged to move slowly, for the wounded woman could scarcely 
Agamemnon or of Jepthah can be compared with her. They met ! keep her scat on the horse. 
death—the Ponca victim braved it as well as the more distasteful |! In the morning the chief discovered that his wife was failing fast, 





| 





he never returned—he would have felt the foeman’s knife at his heart | 
less keenly than the reception that awaited hun. Ilis lodges were gone, | 
his horses were driven away, and no living thing greeted him; but 


Iie knew that tone and | 
: | 
It was the Flower of the Poneas ; badly wounded, | 


| gether with his bow and arrows, in the ample folds of his buffalo- 
robe, he laid himself down to await the rushing torrent of fire. He 
‘| had not long to wait—the flames that had already seorched the 
Flower of the Poncas, like any vulgar weed, soon passed over her 
husband and child; over the latter harmlessly. Not so escaped 
the Rising Elk. He was nearly suffocated and wretchedly scorched ; 
but he had saved his son, and he searcely felt the pain. For four 
| days, he nourished the nursling with the blood of such animals as 
fell beneath his shafts—on the fifth, he came to a Yankton camp 
of Dahcotas, a kindred band, who relieved all his necessities and 
The Assinneboins 


took upon themselves to revenge his quarrel. 
soon lost the right as well as the inclination to boast of the slaugh- 
ter of Haykhahkhah Nazhee’s family. 

‘The child so strangely preserved grew apace, and evinced the 


| 


blood of a genuine descendant of a long line of warriour ancestors 
His father retained his faculties to a very great age; but, long ere 
the infirmities of accumulated years removed him from the stage 
of action, the son had eclipsed his fame and taken his place in the 
The old men, indeed, averred that, brave 


councils of the nation. 
and successful as he uniformly proved himself, he yet was not and 
never would be what his father had been ; but as they applied this 
remark to all the young generation also, it did not hinder the 
younger part of the community from believing and boasting that 
the world beside could not show such a hero as the leader of the 
‘Tetons. His father had hung round his neck im his infancy the 
horn of a fossil animal, supposing it to be a great * medicine,” and 





i}an amulet of power to avert lead and steel; an idea which his 
| many marvellous escapes served to confirm. From this circum- 
stance, he was called the One Horn, or Unicorn, the Indian or- 
thography of which we do not give, lest some reader should break 





his jaw in trying to pronounce it 

In the winter of 182—, the buffaloe had left the Teton country 
‘The snow lay very deep, the cold was intense, the prairie had been 
very thoroughly burned, and the animal had sought a milder and 
more hospitable clime. For a while, the ‘Tetons patiently endured 
privations under which white men would have sunk; and they left 


the main body in small parties and one by one, to fellow the ex- 
ample of the wild cattle. Sull, a considerable band remained with 
the One Horn, who resisted all entreaties to change his ground, 
because his father, now considerably more than a hundred years 


| old, was unable to travel. Starving, weak and emaciated, in this 
condition they were attacked by a very superiour party of Pawnees 
At the first onset the Dahcotahs were driven in upon their camp 


The Unicorn and a considerable number of the 


several furlongs 
warriours were absent hunting, and the defeat and death of those 
who remained appeared certain. They fought with the courage of 
despair, seeking only to sell their lives at a dear rate. At this 
crisis, one of the bravest and stoutest of the Dahcotahs forsook the 
fight and sought his lodge, where he had left his aged father, . 
man too old to fight or to fly, and who had long been but an in- 
* Father,” said the son, * the 


cumbrance, though a welcome one 
Pawnees are upon us, three to one, and very few can escape, You 
cannot be of the number, and lest they should boast of taking your 
scalp, I think it will be better for me to take it myself If I fall, 
it will be believed that itis the hair of an enemy.” Strange to 
say, the ancient assented to this reasoning, and stretched out his 
The son killed and sealped 


neck to receive the stroke of death! 
the father, and then returned te perish in the thickest of the fight 
The Pawnees did not prevail. ‘The Unicorn came upon their rear 

when they least expected him, with all the hunters, and they were 
| repulsed with great loss. When he heard of the horrible atrocity 
that had been committed, the chief rejoiced that the parricide had 
fallen by the hands of the Pawnces, as he would otherwise have 


The band, 


felt it a duty to put him to death with his own hand 


|! however, generally disapproved of such severity of judgment. The 


murderer, they argued, had only anticipated his parent's death a 
few hours or days, at most, and, as it appeared to him, but for a 
few moments. His slaughter and the triumph of the enemy seemed 
certain, and of two evils the slayer had chosen the least. Beside, 
as he had always been an excellent son, it was impossible to doubt 
the excellence of his motive, and, even if it were otherwise, it 
would be unjust and impolitie to weigh a few deys of the life of an 
aged and useless person against that of a good hunter. 


} 
j 
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The viviory over the Pawnees did not improve the circumstances 
of the Tetons. Famine had become ravenous in the camp, when 
the aged Haykhahkhah Nazhee summoned his son to his side and 
gave him a few words of wholesome counsel, the substance of which 
we shall relate. ‘ My son,” said he, “ you, and your wives, and 
your little ones, and your people are all about to perish of hunger, and 
nothing can save you but immediate removal. I knew that you only 
stay on my account, and this grieves my heart; for, though it is 
good to be kind and charitable to the aged, it is wicked and unjust 
to sacrifice others to them. Why should so many people die for 
me! Why should I desire to live longer? Life is already a bur- 


den to me; and even if it were summer, and the plains were full of 


buffaloes, you could prolong it but a few days. | can no longer be 
of use to my nation or increase its renown; so let me not injure it 
Let me die now. It is your father that commands you 
dren. Fear no reproach—you know it is the custom of our people.” 

The old man’s reasoning was irrefragable and the Unicorn sub- 
mitted to it, though with great and undisguised repugnance ; for 
which his people accused him of unimanly softness of heart. A 
comfortable wigwam was built, a large stock of fuel was collected, 
the few edible substances yet left in the camp were abandoned to 
the Elk; and the aged warriour, who had led four generations to 
battle, was left alone in a desert to die of hunger. He did so die, 
if, indeed, the wolves did not devour him alive ; at any rate, they 
scattered his bones. Here it may be proper to remark that the 
Indian practice of thus leaving the aged and infirm to perish, which 
has subjected the natives to much more reproach than they ever 
deserved, is never put in force but in cases of absolute necessity, 
like the one above cited. After all, it is less abhorrent to nature 
than casting lots, as seamen have often done, to decide who shall 
die that the others my feast on his remains. 
the savages or the sailors till he shall have himself been placed in 


the like circumstances. 


The career of the Unicorn, though brilliant, was short. When he | 


had won a name that will live in the tradition of his tribe for more | 
| by him. ‘The following remark speaks at once the honest feelings | 


than one century, he received from a trader the ill-omened present 
of a pair of pistols with hair triggers. ‘The use of this dangerous 
invention was fully explained to him, and he was duly and solemnly 


cautioned against the peril of carelessness ; but to preach caution to | 


an Indian is to exhort a sot to temperance. ‘The pistols had not been 
twenty-four hours in the Unicorn’s possession when he carelessly 
shot to death his own favourite son, a fine lad of fourteen, to whom 
he was fondly attached. In the excess of his grief, which was ag- 
gravated by self-reproach, he lost his reason and became a raging 
maniac. No one *ared approach him. In this condition he rode 
through the village, armed with a knife and three arrows only, vow- 


ing aloud to the Great Spirit as he went, that, with that knife, he 
| gled rage and agony of the lady at the fraud which had been prac- | 


would slay the first living thing he met, friend or foe, brute or hu- 
man, that should dare to abide his encounter. Any one who has 
lived with the western Indians, knows that they hold religious vows 
in as much reverence as did the chivalry of christendom in the time 
of the crusades. ‘The ‘Tetons, therefore, were not surprised, an 


hour after their hero's departure, to see his horse return to the vil- | 
lage without his rider. ‘They followed his back-track till they came | 


to the Unicorn’s mangled corse, lying in a pool of blood that his 


own hand had shed. His body was shockingly gored, and scarcely | 


a bone of his frame remained entire. Near him lay the enormous 


carcass of a buffalo bull, seamed and scarred from neck to tail by 


the dead man’s knife, and wounded but slightly by three arrows. | 


From signs hest known to Indians, they learned that, on meeting 


the buffalo, the chief had discharged and fixed his three shafts in | 


such parts of the animal as would certainly gall and irritate him 


and provoke him to combat. He had then dismounted, turned his 


steed loose and attacked the bull with his knife. The result of this | 


singular deed is already known. 
The One Horn died at the age of forty. 
some man, tall, strong, and well knit. 


He was a very hand- 


served in Catlin’s Indian Gallery ; so accurate, that a deputation 


of Dahcotahs, at Washington, burst into tears at the sight of it, and 
refused to look the second time. A greater compliment the artist 
could not have received ; and here let us be allowed to pay a just 


tribute to merit which few can so properly appreciate as we. About | 


half of Catlin’s pictures and portraits we knew and recognized at 
a glance, after an absence of ten years from the Indian country ; 


and, when we heard his lectures, we acknowledged in him the only | 


civilized inhabitant of the United States, perhaps we might say of 
the world, who knows, appreciates and can illustrate the Indian 
character. Wa. 8 


el 
ORIGINAL CRITICISMS. 





THE WORKS OF DRAMATIC WRITERS, 








BY MRS. C. A. BTEVENS. 


THE LADY OF LYONS—BY SIR E. L. BULWER. 


Ir has-been asserted that the plot of this play was a plagiarism 
from another, but this we must take leave to deny—it is, on a close 
review, decidedly original, while its moral is calculated to be of in- 
finite service. The distinguished author has chosen the age of Re- 
publicanism in France as the period which affords the incidents for 
his piece ; and, for the purpose which he so happily achieves, no 
choice could have been more judicious. 

The daughter of a Parisian merchant has been brought up to 
aspire to the hand of a peer; but, all titles being laid aside during 
the dynasty of Napoleon, she and her ambitious mother are reduced 


Build me | 


a tire and leave me to die, and provide for yourself and your chil- | 


Let no one blame | 


A likeness of him is pre- | 


to the necessity of either accepting a commoner, or waiting for the | 
overtures of a foreign prince. The play commences with the rejec- | 


tion of two suitors, solely on the grounds of their being only com- 

moners under the new regime. These gentlemen are fired with 
| revenge, and invent on the gratification of it. ‘The ardent attach- 
|| ment of Claude Melnotte to the lady in question offers them an op- 
|| portunity for the accomplishment of their purpose. Claude, though 
| only a gardener's son, has acquired attainments far above his sta- 
|! tion. His enthusiasm of character is beautifully drawn. After ex- 
|| pressing to his fondly loved mother his sanguine hopes that Pauline 


'| will, on the receipt of a copy of verses he has sent her, forget he is | 


| the peasant’sson. He says—‘I foresee it all. She will tell me 

that desert is the true rank. She will give me a badge—a flower 
|—a glove! Oh rapture! I shall join the armies of the Republic 
'—I shall rise—I shall win a name that beauty will not blush to 
wear! I shall return with the right to say to her—See how love 
|| does not level the proud, but raise the humble! Oh how my 
| heart swells within me! Oh what glorious prophets of the future 
| are Youth and Hope!” At this moment of anxious excitement 
|| arrives the messenger whom he had despatched with his letter to 
| Pauline. On learning the disdain with which he has been treated, 
|| he instantly promises he shall be avenged. ‘Io do so becomes easy, 
! as, while in this exasperated state of mind, the proposal of the in- 
Ile lends himself to their scheme, 


| It succeeds to admiration. 


censed lovers reaches him. 
without taking time for cool reflection. 
Pauline becomes enamoured of the supposed Italian prince, while her 
mother is in raptures at the prospect of being a “ princess dowager!” 
| Claude's description of the home he would lead his bride to, 
“could Love fulfil its prayers,” 1s too beautiful to be omitted. 


“A palace lifting to eternal summer 
Its marble walls, from outa glossy bower 
Of coolest foliage, musical with birds, 
Whose songs should syllable thy name at noon! 
We'd sit beneath the arching vines, and wonder 
Why Earth could be unhappy while the 
Heavens still left us youth and love!” 


‘There is a glowing and natural humour in the character of Damas 
_of the richest kind—when he challenges Claude, and is disarmed 


of the gallant veteran soldier. 


—I don’t care a jot whether you are a prince ; but a man who has 
eaile and tierce at his fingers’ ends must be a gentleman.” 


| 
\| ‘The internal struggle of Claude, between his sense of honour to 
} Pauline and the oath which he has taken to Beauseant and Glavis, 


! 2 
|| 1S power He has no middle course left him, but 


fully conceived. 


1! . ° } 
forms the noble resolve of relinquishing all right over his bride di- 


| rectly his vow is fulfilled. 
Nothing can be more beautifully designed than the scene where 
Claude and Pauline arrive at the cottage of his mother—the min- 


| 


tised on her—the misery and vexation of the mother—the heroic 
self-command of the bridegroom, and his attempt at vindication ! 


} 


* Pauline, by pride angels have fallen ere thy time: by pride— 
That sole alloy of thy most lovely mould— 
The evil spirit of a bitter love, 
And a vengeful heart, had power upon thee : 
From my first years, my soul was filled with thee 
| saw thee midst the flowers the lowly boy 
Tended, unmark'd by thee—a spirit of bloom, 
And joy, and freshness, as if spring itself 
Were made a living thing, and wore thy shape! 
I saw thee, and the passionate heart of man 
Enter'd the breast of the wild dreaming boy ; 
And from that hour I grew—what to the last 
I shall be—thine adorer !" etc. 
The character of Pauline first rises in our estimation when her 


parents are momentarily expected to arrive ; her disdain and indig- 


|) na 


tion at the insulting overtures of Beauseant, and her remark— 
“If he would but ask me to forgive him '” 

| show that she did, in reality, possess that delicious singleness of 

heart, which of itself proves that loathsome weeds had not entirely 

| choaked up and destroyed the rich—the beauteous flowers of her 

Pauline has no choice left her—Claude is deter- 


young mind! 
mined to join the armies of the republic, and seek that rank by his 
sword, which his birth has denied him—his surrender of his bride 
‘| into the hands of her father would alone win him our approbation 


j} and sympathy : 

* Pure and inviolate, as when yestermorn 
You laid your hand upon her head and 
Bless'd her, I yield her back to you.” 





The heroic sacrifice next demanded of Pauline is vividly delinea- 
ted: she must either behold the high mereantile reputation of her 
father for ever gone, or accept the hand of her insulter, Beauseant 
At this important moment, Claude returns, after an absence of two 
years and a half, loaded with honours, rich not only in brave decds 
He seeks and obtains an interview with his still 


but in purse also. 
loved Pauline—discovers her deep, continued attachment to him, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


as expressed in these words— 


* Tell him, for years I never nursed a thought 
That was not his; that on his wand’ring way, 
Daily and nightly pour’d a mourner's pravers ; 
Tell him ev'n now, that | would rather share 
Ilis lowhiest lot—walk by his side an outeast 
Work for him— beg with him—live upon the light 
Of one kind smile from him, than wear the crown 
The Bourbon lost!" 





No plot can, in the end, sueceed more felicitously than this 
The piece affords an excellent example of the danger resulting 
from the indulgence of an overweening pride on the one hand, and 





reality a sketch from life, although highly coloured and slightly alter- 
ed, does in no small degree weigh in our estimation in its behalf, and 
makes it quite worthy of the pen from which it emanates—that of 
the first novelist of the day. 


“Sir, you fence exceedingly well; you must be a man of honour 


too highly excited ambition on the other. The whole of the charac- | 
ters are true to nature—while the certain knowledge that it is in| 


a ee 
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VARIETIES. 





Paut I.—One day, riding on horseback over one of the bridges 
| in St. Petersburg, Paul I. was met by an officer, who stopped and 
saluted him with due respect. ‘The emperour recognized the uni- 
form. *‘ This man belongs to my know-nothing regiment,” said he 
to his courtiers. ‘Ah, sir!” replied the officer, “ but I know 
everything.”—** Soho! you know everything, do you? we shall 
sce. How many nails did it take to fasten the planks of this bridge !”’ 
‘** Fifty-three millions, nine hundred and seventy-nine thousand, 
one hundred and twelve.”—*t Not amiss! And how many fish are 
there in the Neva from this bridge to Cronstadt?” Six hundred 
and forty-two billion, eight hundred and thirty-two thousand, three 
hundred and seventy-nine."—* Are you quite sure of that?” 
“ Quite sure, or I should not tell your majesty so.”—“ Well, so I 
thought. I like to have answers to questions; an officer ought to 
know everything.”’ Certainly; and the emperour?” ‘He is 
never at a loss.”—* Will your majesty deign to allow me one 
question?” * Speak.”—** What is my name!” ‘*Count de Ba- 
lowski.”-—** My rank?” “ Captain in my guards.”—** Many thanks 
to your majesty.” This anecdote is related by a French emigrant, 
an eye-witness tothe circumstance, and acquainted with sub-licute- 
nant Krasanow, who thus became, through sheer eflrontery and the 
caprice of the sovereign, count and captain in the Russian imperial 
guard. 

RELIGION IN FEMALES.—There is nothing so beautiful in the 
character of a female as religion—no trait so endearing as a per- 
fect reliance on Him, “ who spake as man never spake.” The love 
| of God and works of pure and holy benevolence cast a halo around 

her form which is bright and lasting, and which aught else on earth 
is incapable of doing. Without it what is she? A frail and slen- 
der reed, with nought to lean upon but the changeable affections 
of the creatures of this world—with nought to support her in the 
trying hour of affliction. A tiny bark, cast abroad upon the trow- 
bled ocean of life and left to the sport of every varying gale. But 
if the light of holy and undefiled religion, if the vivifying and beau- 
tiful love of God, find but a home in her breast, the rough surges 
of the world may bear on—the deepest trials of affliction may come 
—she is steadfast. Her hopes are centered where the petty cares 
and anxieties which beset her path can never reach them—and 
| amid all, her character shines forth with a lovelier and purer light. 
You can’t stop TurmM.—The Buffalonian says it would as soon 
| try to go to sea on a shingle, make a ladder of fog, chase lightning 
through a crab-apple orchard, swim up the rapids of Niagara river, 
raise the dead, stop the tongue of woman, or set Lake Erie on fire 
with a loco foco match, as to stop two young lovers getting married 

| when they take it into their heads to do so. 


THE DRAMA. 


Cuatuam tueatTRE.—This little but spirited establishment has 


been crowded during the past week, and the enterprise of the ma- 
| nager and his untiring exertions to please the public, deserve no 
less. ‘The desire to please alone should disarm criticism, even 


when unsuccessful — 


** But ill Lord Marmion’s ear could brook 
The minstrel’s barbarous lay ; 
But well he praised the pams he took, 
And well those pains did pay.” 


But Manager Thorn does better than the minstrel—how can he do 
otherwise, when aided by his wife, who undertakes everything, and 
is equal to all. They must be hard to please who have souls neither 


for beauty, song, nor correct acting. A few words of admonition, in 
a good-natured way, however, will do neither manager nor actors 
any harm. Actors, as well as authors, would never mend their 
' style were they not criticised. When Mr. Cline next plays a sailor, 
let him remember that sentiment is not the forte of that character, 
and that the more plain-spoken he is, the more natural he will be 
| This, without disparagement, for we like Mr. Cline, and so does 
the public. We also like Mr. Wood in Jack Robinson, the only 
part in which we have seen him. 
where he was bound by Muly, the black boatswain, and the muti- 
Mrs. Harrison should not smile 


Ilis deportment in the scene 


‘neers was absolutely faultless. 
'! when she ought to be angry or ill-natured, as she did as Dorothea 
in No Song no Supper. As the fault arose from the exuberance 
of her natural good humour, and she could not help it, it is par- 
donable. We were going more at length into the performances 
of last week, but the whule was so much to our satisfaction, that 
we cannot in conscience be so savage as a critic ought to be, and 
we conclude with the most hearty good wishes aid commendation 
of the company, Mrs. Thorn and Mr. Blake in particular 
Oryuriw.—The “ Musquito” wings its flight as usual, and the 
crack-a-vein sull exeites the risible muscles. Among the latest 


novelties introduced is * Mitchell's Olympic Advertiser,” seen daily 


perambulating its notices. ‘The manager is resolved to push ahead 
and keep moving. Fashionable audiences throng his recherche 
house of entertamment. 


as the patent ventilators circulate a free current of air. 


‘There is no inconvenience from the heat, 
Mrs 
Timms pleases by her versatility of talent; she is considerably 
improved since last in this city 

Tue FRanKiin.—We were delighted at this house the other 
evening. Dinneford has a good company, and the Franklin its well 
We were quite surprised at the singing of Mrs 
Phillips. She gave us ** Away to the mountain's brow,” in a man- 
ner that elicited an enthusiastic encore. We have seldom heard 
‘The fair vocalist reminded us very forcibly 


conducted. 


the sony better sung. 
| of Miss Hughes, who introduced this popular melody to the Ame- 
rican people. 

Nisto’s.—Our favourite comedians, Burton and Miss Melton, 
have been added to the vaudeville company ; the merits of this 
gentleman always insure him a welcome reception among us ; and 
|, the lady, though but little known hitherto in New-York, is on each 
| appearance ingratiating herself into the good opinion of the avu- 
| dience ; she is a sprightly actress and a pretty singer. The Ravels’ 


attraction continues unabated. 
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LITERARY NCTICES. 





Woman and her Master, by Lady Morgan. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 


Tuis may well be pronounced, as was the same authoress's 
“Ttaly” by Lord Byron, “a fearless and excellent work.” It gives 
us a fuil view of the condition and character of woman in every 
stage and form of society, and paints in glowing colours the degra- 
dation and the slavery which has always been her lot, in civil- 
ized as well as in savage life. Lady Morgan earnestly and elo- | 
quently contends against the intellectual inferiority of woman, | 
maintaining that man’s intellectual organization is only different, not | 

| 





superiour. On this subject we shall not express any opinion at 
present, for it is a very extensive one, and suggests many curious 
reflections. Our readers must not suppose that Lady Morgan is | 
one of those ultra upholders of the “ rights of women” who would | || 
bring about her social and moral elevation, by casting off the bonds | 
of law, religion, order and decency. She does not, to use her own | | 
language, seck to * rail the seal from off the bond” of nature, and | 

clan political equality where there is no equality of power or duties : ! 
her object is only to assert woman's intellectual power and claims 
to respect. Every woman famed in history or in song, from De- 
borah and Rachel down to Zenobia and Helena, passes in review 
before us, and their characters are touched with a bold yet delicate 
hand. ‘The stronger sex may profit by these volumes, and learn || 
to use their prerogatives without abusing them, and the weaker 
may acquire from it elevation of character and truer ideas of their || 





high powers and destiny. 


The Christian Year; Thoughts in verse for the Sundays and Holydays 
throughout the year. Second American edition. Philadelphia: Lea and | 
Blanchard. 
We are glad to find that a second edition of these delightful 

poems has been called for, and that it has been entrusted to the 

able hands of Bishop Doane. We trust this little volume will soon | 
become a fireside book throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. As, however, it is as yet but unperfectly known, it may be 
well to say that it is a series of poems in celebration of all the 
feasts and festivals of the church. ‘The author, Mr. Keble, who is 
at the same time, professor of poetry at Oxford, and, as the editor 
says, “the exemplary and faithful pastor of a humble country con- 
Ile ministers in one of the most retired and sweetest || 








gregation.’ 
spots which adorn all England, and, with all his refined learning and || 
taste, is content, like Goldsmith's clergyman, to make 


* Prayer all his business, all his pleasure, praise.” 


‘The vein of piety which runs through all his poems is exquisite ; |) 
nor is the language in which |! 


|! 


so humble, so childlike, so soothing : 
his feelings are clothed an unworthy garment 
strongiv of the old masters of English verse, so simple, so straight- 
forward and unpretending is his style, with all its beauty and ten- 
derness, as far removed from the false taste and artificial straining 
of our day, as is his reasonable and modest piety from the fierce 


He reminds us 


dogmatism and crude extravagance which is so much in fashion at 
It is like stepping from the glare of a burning sun into a | 
cool shade. We have transferred two of these fine poems into the 
columns of the Mirror, and we are satisfied, that as soon they are 


present 


known, they will be admured. 


translated into English prose, with notes, by A. Hayward, 


Goethe's Faust , 
Lowell: Daniel Iixby. 


Esq. First American Ediuon. 
‘This very handsome volume is for sale in this city by the Messrs 
We have been surprised for some time that this trans- 
but we were not pre- 


Appleton 
lation was not republished in this country ; 
pared to find 1t issuing in such handsome style from the Manches- 
ter of America, a place we had always supposed dedicated to 
Plutus exclusively, and affording not even a foothold for the Muses 
Mr. Hay ward's version has been very fully reviewed and highly 
applauded in England. A literal prose translation can of course 
render but little of the 
will be found a valuable 
termy the many difficulties of this great poem. 
appendix are full of valuable information, and we have examined 


beauties of the original, but this volume 
aid to the students of German in mas- 
The notes and 


the translation with much care, without detecting a single crrour 
We must not forget co add, that the Lowell edition is almost as 
luxurious as the London, and sold at a quarter the price. 


A Novel. Edited by Theodore Hook, 


Cousin Geoffrey, the old Bachelor. 
Lea and Bianchard. 


Esq. Philadelphia: 

[t is somewhat the fashion for authors to assume the modest 
title of editors only of their books, Theo- 
dore Hook's share in this work to have been greater than the title- 


but we do not suppose 


page declares it. It is not equal to Theodore’s avowed writings, 
though there are some little touches which look very much like his 
contributions. We have read worse novels—and better. 





Dream of the Highlands, a Poem, by Owen Grenlifle Warren. Printed for 


private distribution. New-York, 1540. 

This little poem is very unequal, and it seems as though the au- 
thor had tired of his task, as the latter part falls far below the com- 
mencement. The versification is generally smooth and easy, and 
there is in the poem a vein of poetic fancy which leads us to augur 
well for the future performances of the author. 


The Quadroon. 

We see by the London magazines that Bentley has announced | 

as ready for publication, in three volumes royal octavo, Professor | 

Ingraham’s long expected novel, “ The Quadroon, A Romance of 
New-Orleans.”” The Harpers will immediately republish it here. 








, favour cease? 
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which some classes of this “commercial community 
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Byfield ought to settle in Cincinnati. They take great interest in that literary 
ctty in improving the breed to which our correspondent seems to belong ; for 
though he appears to be but half a man, he world probably pass muster in the 
porking emportum for a whole —— 

Portia’s poetry is pretty, but pretty threadbare. We should not wonder if Syl- 
vester should make his appearance as soon as we can get time to go ito the 
woods and catcha mate forhim. Such forest monsiers as himself ought always 
to be exhibited in pairs. 

A short Sonnet contains fifteen lines, and thus makes his title a misnomer, being 
the slightest blemish in his verses. He cannot appear. 

An Anxious Inquirer hed better cherish his solicitude. There is no knowing 
what perseverance may accomplishin such cases. He must apply elsewhere, 
however, tf he ever expects an answer. 

Susan, (we mean Susan's sonnet,) is very pretty, but there is an awkward cir- 
cumstance connected with tt. She did not write wt, unless she will own to se- 
venty years antiquily. 

Vindex had better take catnip and go to bed. 

The Almighty Dollar is fiery and financial. His figures of speech, as well as of 
arithmetic, would count one tn a commercial paper. 

O cannot appear. O dear, no! | 

Frederick ts in a furor that will hurt his constitution unless he takes something 
tocheck ut. Has he ever tried bathing the temples in cold water? 

Is Narumatta Sac or Osage? 

The ode on the Morus Multicaulis ts laid aside in the hope of receiving before 
long an elegy on onions. 

Torrid must have written his poetry at the south pole. 

La Danseuse ts out of date. 

Philosophy ts too deep for our understanding, and Sophos too shallow for any- 
body's. 





| | 


| An Old Maid's Opinion would probably have been worth more about twenty years | 


since. 


| How could * Silence” so break in upon his own repose ! \| tional annive rsary 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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OFFICE OF ‘PUBLIC ATION NO. 142 FULTON-STREET. 


The New-York Mirror.—For seventeen years past has this 
| periodical, with never-failing punctuality, been presented, week | 
after week, to the American public. From the hour of its inception | 
to this ; from the day, when it came from the printing-room, a di- | 
| minutive, dingy, little sheet, filled with the sentimental outpour- | 
ings of Laura Matilda's and Della Cruscan ditties, to the present | 


| time, when it comprehends the most gifted intellects of the age and 


country, has the Mirror made steady advances in private approba- 
tion and public favour. Shall this private approbation, this public 
Shall they ever diminish! Not, if they can be pre- 
served by any efforts of our own; by the efforts of stanch and 
well-tried friends ; by the combined talents and energies of men and 
women of genius; by the skill and taste of artists, or by the charms 
and attractions of music. ‘l’o render the new volume in all respects 
as deserving of universal good-will as its predecessors, shall be our 
highest aim, our most serious study. It shall employ all the edito- 
rial tact and experience (and thus much he may be allowed to claim 
from many years’ service) that we can command ; ts columns shall 
continue to be supplied with the contributions of all those favourite 
and popular writers, by whom it has been clevated to the rank which 
it now holds ; and the professors of the fine arts shall be engaged to 
adorn and embellish what the minds of such authors shall create. 
To recapitulate the characteristics of a journal so well known as the 
Mirror, seems a task, almost superfluous ; but it may not be amiss 
in a notice of a new volume, bricfly to delineate the distinguishing 
features, which have denoted and will denote it to the literary pub- 
lic, both abroad and at home. ‘The New-York Mirror is a journal 
of polite literature and the fine arts. In literature ut is chiefly origi- 
nal; comprising the productions of the novelist, the poet and the 
critic. It thus encourages native genius and industry to an extent 
which certainly entitles it to the support of those who would foster 
talent of indigenous growth. It does not, however, neglect exotic 
productions ; but culls, from time to time, 
roses and laurels that have sprung ina foreign soil. ‘To the drama 
also, the Mirror has even extended a coustant care. It has not 


been less slow, however, to condemn the immorality than to applaud 


with studious care, the 


the beneficial effects of theatrical representations. ‘To the fine arts 


without vanity, the Mirror has always been a munifi- 
‘To prove this, we have but to request the reader to 


There he will see the 


we may say, 
cent patron. 
glance his eye over our past volumes 
choicest engravings and music, procured at a cost that may well be 
pronounced extravagant ; but furnished to subscribers, together 
with reading matter of great value, at less than half of their se pa- 
rate cost in the shop of the publisher. Such as the Mirror has here- 
tofore given, it will hereafter give. Whatever the Mirror has been 
worth to the public, it shall continue to be worth 
any speck in thought or expression, which would lessen its claims 


Unstained by 


upon the approval of the most delicate minds, it shall afford to its 
lady as well as gentlemen readers, every argument to call it an 
unexceptionable and elegant parlour journal 

In business.—It is impossible not to smile over the gravity with 
* deseant on 
their own weighty concerns, and the immense responsibilities that 
attach to them as men of Lusiness. A haberdasher of culled 
oysters on the Yorkville road, and who also keeps a variety store 
at the same stand, was bewailing the toughness of the times a few 
wecks since in our presence. ‘I'he pressure in the money market 
and the ruinous state of the exchanges, seemed in his apprehension 
in a fair way of prostrating him. He was in rather a large way, and 


|| modation upon the best paper in the street. 


|| the ** Seience of Figures 


had but a few months before made i immense investinents in goods 
in his line of business—having laid in three half pecks of baked 
peanuts, six quarts of filberts, two dozen bottles of ginger pop, a 
demijohn of gin, and no less than a fifteen gallon keg full of a pre- 
paration which he whimsically denominated brandy ; besides a ge- 
neral assortment of molasses gingerbread. In short, says he, the 
money I have put into this “ business,” would make an awful hole 
in seventy dollars ; and here I am—no business doin'—-payments 
comin’ due, quarter day nigh at hand, clam cartman callin’ for mo- 
| ney, money to be paid for Knapp's water in a day or two, and im- 
possible to make collections! I'm completely paralyzed, and shall 
|have to make an assignment. Our friend Quash Smith, a bright 
| and shining light in the boot and shoe blacking interest, is another 





|| vietim of the currency question and the derangements of the ex- 
Do you wnsist upon the authorship, Sukey ? \| 


changes. Never since | was in business, says Mr. Smith to Pete 
| Grubble, the master sweep—never since I was in business have | 
; I'm short four and sixpence this ar- 


| found it so hard to get money 
ternoon, and how under the sun an’ airth I'm to get along it’s onpos- 
The banks are doin’ nothin'’—can't get a cent of com- 
I ‘spect I shall have 


sible to say. 


to let my jurneman’s account lie over, and I should Mrs. Lilly's bill 
| for lampblack, if I hadn't got an estension. These and a thousand 
|) other cases prove the soundness of Diedrich Kuickerbocker's re- 
||mark, that we do everything upon an amazingly great scale in 


this country 


Items.— The military will parade this day in honour of our na- 
The lire of march will be through State- 
street, Broadway, Broad-street, the Bowery, and Chatham-street, 
to the Park 

The principal vocalists and musicians of this city, celebrated the 
|| fiftieth birthday of the eminet composer, Charles E. Horn, on 1 the 
| twenty-second ultimo 

Richard Adams Locke has a curious work in preparation, entitled 





Mr. Mirror—Don't you want acountry correspendent! ‘Those 
; diurnal gentry of the press make an amazing pother about their cor- 
respondential appointments, and parade their epistolization before 
the public with as much gusto and with as much apparent consci- 
ousness of its importance, asa penny-a-liner garners upa catastro- 
| phe, or gathers the details of a Coney Island regatta. “ Our cor- 
| respondent at Cuddyhunk” is oftentimes the most consequential 
jc haracter in the whole folio, and the letter of “ An esteemed friend 
| spending the winter at Nova Zembla for the benefit of his health,” 
| is given with a gravity, almost solemn enough to be worth some- 
thing! Wouldn't it be about as well for you, Mr. Editor, to do a 


It is none of my business, exactly, but 


little in this way yourself. 
if I were you, | would have a correspondent too, and though it 
doesn’t precisely become me to say it—perhaps you couldn't do bet- 
ter than to employ me. 
backward in urging my own merits; but, what is the use of being 
too diffident? 
instrumental in smothering lyhts under a bushel ? 


I am a modest man, and of course rather 


Is it for me to be 
I fletter myself 
that few ifeny persons on earth have better opportunities of collect. 


I have conscientious scruples. 


ing information than myself, and fewer still who have as much 
knack im using it judiciously, interestingly and eloquently. It's 
true | am not going to write “ under a bridge,” nor is it my purpose 
to date from Kamschatka while | am mibbing my pen in the back 
bedlam of a printing-office in New-York ; but, that’s nothing that 


I know of. I have taken a cow-house, left vacant this summer by 
reason of the tenant having removed for the season to a pasture on 


the * North Farm 


In this poetical domicil [ intend to indite all 
my missives. I dare say, now, that you begin already to distrust 
the sufficiency of my materials, and just as likely as not to enter- 
tain doubts of my ability to say anything on the side of a swamp, 
good enough for your confounded city periodical. There's where 
vou are out of your reckoning. You never were more mistaken in 
your life. Didn't Swift write meditations on a broomstick! 1 
wonder if Mrs. Sigourney ever did anything prettier than her poem 
upon a paltry piece of tow-yarn! ‘The trath is, you need not trou- 
ble yourself about my materials, or feel the least uneasiness touch- 
ing the tact with which I will tear them to tatters. I intend to have 
a perfect hurricane of rural metaphors ; and, if * nothing happens,’ 
you will find me perfectiy hysterical in my sylvan descriptions 
For the purpose of perfecting myself in this department of episte 

lary physics, | have scrambled through five alder swamps, traversed 
ten acres of witch-hazle in shooting brown thrashers, and 


spent two twilights in listening to whippoorwills ; besides several 


copse 
excursions into a cranberry meadew. If this isn't enough to imbue 
me with the “spirit of the woodlands,” the deuse is in it 

But, these letters will possess other advantages 
is not so far into Owldom, that I can hear nothing but the sereech- 


My cow-house 
ing of the night-bird, and find nothing to look at but blowzy dam- 
sels and yellow-headed ploughboys Not at all I am in the 
neighbourhood of city, and be hanged to you—m one every day or 
two, for that matter. My rambles are urban, suburban, and even 
super-urban sometimes, for [ have a hill of my own (or one which I 
should amazingly like to own) whieh I can climb as often as I 
choose, and from the top of it look directly down all the enty chim- 
nies. Now, if you are of opinion, Mr Editor, that you will ever be 
able to find another correspondent with my advantages for doing 
the agreeable to your fifty thousand readers, why, employ him, 
that's all, I shall always have my own opinion of your judgment, 
I can tell you for your comfort. If, on the other hand, you do not 
entertain that opinion, have at you! You shall have a letter us 
often as you want it, if not oftener, and such letters! 


Yours exactly, See Er Dee 
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AMID THE WOOD. 
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She sits, 


| In what far off dominions, 


She wav’d her joyous pinions 1? 
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|| On to the main the stream is borne, || 
And seaward came the bird this morn, 





ae 

— 
And sinking without motion, 
Is borne again to ocean. 





TRADITIONS OF THE EAST. 


—_—— 


THE BRAMIN ANGEL—AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


Trapitions in the East are imperishable, and the 
singularly romantic genius of the country often in- 
vests them with the mingled force of superstition 
and fancy. Among the most frequent and favour- 
ite of these traditions, is the descent of angels en- 
amoured of earthly beauty—a tale evidently form- 
ed on the language of the Pentateuch, alluding to 
the first defection of the patriarchal family—the 
** sons of God,” the Sethites, allying themselves 
with the ‘‘ daughters of men,” the descendants of 
Cain. The * Loves of the Angels,” by the poet 


Moore, gives the history; the following lines are | 


the mere transcript of the idea : 


* Rest thee, rest thee, weary stranger, 
Now the day is falling diza ; 

Wilt thou dare the forest ranger? 
Wilt thou tempt the torrent’s brim 1” 


“ Holy Bramin, I must wander 
Over mount and over wave; 
See, the vision beckons yonder, 
Leading to an unknown grave.” 
“Gentle maiden, ‘tis the taper 
Of the spirit of the wold, 
As, upon his car of vapour, 
On he sweeps, blue, bright, and cold.” 


** Man of age, I must not linger 
Till the noble dead is found ; 

See, the spectre’s shadowy finger 
Pointing to the crimson ground.” 


“ Haste thee, haste thee, weeping beauty ; 
Hark, I hear the lion’s roar ; 

— sweet of love and duty, 
We have reach'd my cottage door. 


** Ancient Bramin, till to-morrow 
Sees the sunbeam tinge the sky, 

Wilt thou shield a child of sorrow, 
Who but asks of Heaven to die?” 


“Mine, young maiden, is no bower 
Hung,with gold and silken pall ; 
Sorrow is an humble flower, 
Fittest for the cottage wall.” 


Now, beneath the straw-wove awning, 
Sit the maiden and the sage ; 

Till the silver morn-star dawning, 
Light her on her pilgrimage. 

“*Taste this goblet, lovely maiden, 
Taste these fruits, and weep no more : 

Let old age be anguish-laden, 

’ Tears of youth should soon be o'er.” 


Of the purple grape she tasted. 
Tasted of the Shiraz wine ; 

Still she saw the fruits unwasted, 
Still the brimming goblet shine ! 


But what strains are round her flowing ! 
What wild sweets are on the wind! 

Sudden radiance o'er her glowing, 
Sudden spells around her twined. 





To the minstrel sounds ascending, 
Swift the cottage walls arise ; 
Now its thatch is o’er her bending, 

Lovely as the sunset skies. 


Painted with a thousand glories, 
Arching like a rosy cloud, 

Passion’s high heroic stories 
On its golden roof embow'd. 


Now the rush of thousand pinions, 
Mix’d with harps, is heard afar, 
Stooping from their blue dominions, 

Children of the Vesper-star. 


Where is gone the ancient stranger ! 
Whither shall the maiden fly !'— 
Yet what heart can dream of danger, 
In that splendour-flashing eye ! 
Diamonds on the caftan glitter'd, 
Rubies on the sandal shone ; 

Can a thought by sin embitter'd 
To that angel smile be known ! 


Now, with glorious beauty beaming, 


Stands the Bramin, wing'd and crown'd ; 


Spirit, with heaven's lustre gleaming 
On his brow the star-drops bound, 


“Come,” he cries, ** earth's loveliest flower ; 


Come, and be thy lover's bride ; 
Where celestial roses shower, 
Where is poured joy’s richest tide. 


“ When I came, a pilgrim lowly, 
Sent to mark the world’s decline ; 

Then I found thee, bright and holy, 
One pure diamond in the mine. 


“ With ro earthly flame I loved thee, 
Thine, too, was no earthly flame ; 

" ' 

Still through pain and wo I proved thee, 
Sul thy faith no pang could tame. 


« Then to absence long I left thee 
Still thy sigh in secret stole ; 

Nay, when time of hope bereft thee, 
Stull my image fill’d thy soul. 


* Sweet one, I was watching o'er thee, 
Ever loving, ever nigh, 

When the tempest onward bore thee, 
When the tiger bounded by. 


** Now thy weary way is ended, 
Thou hast found mine onlv tomb; 
With thy lover's spirit blended, 
Leave, oh leave this world of gloom!” 
Lip to lip, like new-born roses, 
Was the vow of passion seal'd ; 
Now the opening roof discloses 
Golden chariots, topaz-wheel'd. 
All with joy celestial blushing, 
Flies she to her lover's arms; 
Tears of mutual rapture gushing, 
Spirit’s love, and woman's charms. 


On the air her bright adorer, 
Spreading his empurpled wings, 

Like a shaft of lightning bore her. 
While upon his neck she clings. 


Now is reached the starry portal, 
Now her angel wreath is won ; 

Now a spirit, pure, immortal, 
Sits she on her lover's throne. 





THE EMPEROUR AND THLE RABBI. 


The subject of the following verses is from a tra- 
The Jews 
to this day speak with malediction of Titus, the de- 
stroyerof the temple, and of Hadrian, the destroyer 
But Trajan is sometimes spoken of 
with more respect, probably from the contrast of 
his character, stern as it was, with that of his fierce 
and sanguinary successor, Hadrian ; and from the 
comparative security of the Jews under an empe- 
rour who was too much engrossed with his inces- 


dition of the wisdom of Rabbi Joshuah. 


of the nation. 


sant wars to have any leisure for persec 


“Old Rabbi, what tales 


ution. 


Wouldst thou pour in mine ear ; 


What visions of glory, 

What phantoms of fear!” 
“Of a God, all the gods 

Of the Roman above, 
A mightier than Mars, 

A more ancient than Jove !’ 


’ 


** Let me look on those splendours, 


I then shall believe ; 
Tis the senses alone 
‘That can never deceive. 
Nay, show me your idol, 
If earth 1s his shrine, 
And your Israelite God 
Shall, old dreamer, be mine 
"T'was ‘Trajan that spoke, 
And the stoical sneer 
Still play'd on his features 
Sublime and severe. 
And round the proud hall 
As his dark eye was thrown 
Ile saw but one God, 
And himself was that one. 


* The God of our forefathers 
Low bow’'d the seer ; 

“Ts unseen by the eye, 
Is unheard by the ear. 

Ile is Spirir, he knows not 
The body’s dark chain: 


” 


Not the Heaven of the Heavens 


Can his glory contain. 
“ He is seen in his power 
When the storm ts abroad : 
The clouds by the wheels 
Of his chariot are rode. 
He is seen in his merey, 
When mountain and plain 
Rejoice in the sunshine 
And smile in the rain. 


“He is seen when the lightnings 
Are shot through the heaven, 
And the crests of the mountains 


In embers are riven. 








He is heard when the tempest 
Has sent up its roar, 

And the ocean in thunder 
Is flung on the shore.” 


«Those are dreams,”’ said the monarch, 
** Wild fancies of old ; 
But what God can I worship, 
When none I behold? 
Can I knee! to the lightning, 
‘The wave, or the wind! 
Can I worship the shape 
‘That but lives in the mind?” 


« T’ll show thee his footstool, 
I'll show thee his throne :” 
Through the halls of the palace 

The rabbi led on, 
Till above them was spread 
But the sky's purple dome, 
And like surges of splendour 
Beneath them was Rome. 


Round the marble-crown'd mount 
Where the emperour stood, 
Like a silver-scaled snake, 
Swept the ‘Tiber's bright flood ; 
Beyond lay the vales 
Of the rich Persian rose, 
All glowing with beauty, 
All breathing repose ; 


And flaming o'er all, 
In the glow of the hour, 
The Capitol shone, 
Earth’s high altar of power— 
A thousand years old, 
Yet still in its prime ; 
A thousand years more 
‘To be conqueror of time ! 


But the East now was purple, 
The eve was begun ; 
Like a monarch at rest 
On the wave, lay the sun 
Above him the clouds 
‘Their rich canopy roll'd, 
With pillars of diamond, 
And curtains of gold. 


The rabbi's proud gesture 
Was turn'd to the orb; 
* Great king, let that splendour 
Thy worship absorb.” 
* What! gaze on the sun, 
And be blind by the gaze * 
No eve but the eagle’s 
Can look on that blaze !” 


* Ho, emperour of earth, 
If thine eyeball is dim, 
To see but the rays 
Of the sun’s sinking limb,” 
Cried the rabbi, ‘* what eyeball 
Could dare but to see 
The Sovereign of him, 
And the Sovereign of thee !” 


ene. 


